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VR and the unlikely return 
of the interactive movie 


When Edge launched, a little over two decades ago, certain parts of the 
videogame industry were still in thrall to the concept of the interactive 
movie. It wasn't until 1996, in fact, that Digital Pictures, the company 
behind the Senate-baiting, FMV-driven Night Trap, packed up its cameras 
and called it a day. It may be difficult to believe now, looking back at a 
Mega-CD title such as Double Switch (starring Corey Haim), but for a brief 
period this authentic fusion of interactive entertainment and Hollywood felt 
properly exciting, like a legitimate new form deserving of exploration. But 
then... pop. Done. Goodnight. In the background, though, the core 
concept continued to simmer patiently as it awaited some kind of revival. 
Now, it’s here, albeit in an unexpected form, thanks to Oculus. 

The company may not have even released a consumer-ready product 
yet, but Oculus’s entry to the world of virtual reality movie production 
demonstrates how much expectation continues to surround its technology, 
not least from parent organisation Facebook. And although this is 
experimental work at the moment, it’s not some flaky whimsy: the 
company’s new Story Studio is headed up by Saschka Unseld, a former 
Pixar man whose credits include Toy Story 3. Using the realtime rendering 
capacity of high-end PCs, his team’s variously themed work aims to show 
audiences what VR adds to a traditionally passive experience. 

VR faces a long road ahead. The technology as we know it today has 
its origins way back in the 1980s, but while head-mounted displays have 
come a long way since then, the issue of giving players a convincing 
sense of control in a VR context is without one clear solution. As discussed 
in our lead Knowledge story this issue, progress is at least being made. 

In the meantime, we can turn to something more tangible in Fable 
Legends. This month’s cover story reports from Lionhead’s storied HQ, and 
a team bent on resurrecting the glory days of a very British fantasy. 
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Virtually essential 


With OSVR, Razer is attempting to democratise virtual 
reality in order to secure the technology's future in games 


SVR, or Open Source Virtual Reality, 

is the only thing standing between 
the nascent VR market and a premature 
death, at least if Chris Mitchell, Razer's 
proaucl markel ng manager, is to be 
believed. In his own words: "If we don't 
build this, the virtual reality ecosystem will 
never survive." It's big talk for a project 
that, even after a press release, media 
briefing and one-on-one interview with 
Razer, still feels nebulous. 

Razer, of course, made its name with 
gaming peripherals, 
ergonomic gaming mice 
and keyboards, but OSVR 
is not so tangible. The 
company's plans do 
include hardware: a $200 
head-mounted display, 
which it calls the Hacker 
Dev Kit, is due in the 
summer, and measures up 
reasonably with the Oculus 
Rift DK2 unit. But the Dev Kit is not OSVR 
exactly — it's a malleable headset meant 
to spur development of VR games. OSVR 
is actually a software plattorm. Led by 
Razer and headset maker Sensics, the 
aim is lo make game development for 
VR devices more about the game, less 
about the hardware you have. Creators 
will be able to hook into plugins for how 
a game should look on one head- 
mounted d splay Versus anolher, or how 
it should pull in data from various motion- 
tracking systems. And with a library of 
such plugins, developers won't have to 
be Carmacklevel engineers to get a 
game running in VR either. 

As Mitchell says, "The idea is to 
abstract the complexities of game 
development right now. We need 


“We need a forum 
for developers 

to focus on the 
content and not 
worry about the 
actual execution” 


a forum for developers to focus on the 
content and not worry about the actual 
execution of how to do it." 

So how does OSVR accomplish this? 
Sensics CEO Yuval Boger offers the 
clearest explanation on his VR Guy blog: 
"OSWR provides software plugins (think: 
device drivers) for hardware that abstracts 
each type of hardware — such as head 
orientation trackers, position trackers, eye 
trackers — and makes the interface the 
same for the higherlevel application. 
While the performance of 
different position trackers 
may be different, the 
interface to the application 
is basically the same. 
While some eye trackers 
are better than others, the 
application usually just 
needs to know gaze 
direction, blink detection 
and perhaps pupil size. By 
abstracting each type of hardware, the 
application does not need to change 
when new hardware becomes available. 
All it needs is a new plugin, the 
equivalent of a printer driver." 


OSVR already supports Unity 
and Unreal Engine 4, which will allow 
developers using those engines to 
interface their games with various forms 
of VR hardware. Razer claims some big 
names are already behind OSVR, too — 
developers such as Gearbox and 
Techland, plus hardware makers Virtuix, 
Leap Motion and Sixense - though it's 
unclear what all these companies are 
doing to support OSVR exactly. 

Leap Motion, which creates PC 
motion and gesture control technology, 


ES 
VR 





Razer product 
marketing manager 
Chris Mitchell 


OSVR's library of 
plugins is designed 
to make VR games 
simpler to create 


offers a degree of insight. “Earlier this 
month, we announced a Leap Motion 
plugin for OSVR," says CEO Michael 
Buckwald. "In recent months, we've also 
demonstrated how our technology pairs 
with Oculus Rift and Samsung Gear VR, 
in addition to OSVR... We launched our 
VR Developer Mount last August, [which] 
provides a consistent way for developers 
to guide interaction, and it works with 
any VR headset with a flat front surface 
and a setup supported by our SDK." 
Virtuix, creator of the Omni treadmill, 
offers a similar response. "We're mainly 
focused on the movement aspect of VR — 
how can a user walk or run around in the 
virtual world," says CEO Jan Goetgeluk. 
"In its basic form, the Omni emulates a 
typical gamepad that steers the avatar in 
the game. However, with the Omni, more 
advanced movement functions can be 
provided as well — one-to-one foot 
tracking, fully decoupled movements, 
advanced gestures, and more. Our 
contribution to OSVR is the development 
of a locomotion controller for VR that 
supports this range of motion functions." 
Both are doing what's best for their VR 
products, in other words. Which isn't a 
bad thing — if it's easy to get on board 
with OSVR, the platform is more likely to 
benefit developers. But it's also unclear 
exactly how open and accessible OSVR 
s. Ils website features a big orange 
‘Join us’ button, and asks interested 
parties to sign up to be involved in the 
project. But there's no publicly visible 
development community for OSVR. There 
are no forums, official subreddit, or 
github repositories, all standard for active 
open source communities. Surely those 
will come, but an application process » 




















CYBER RAZER CUT 


How does the OSVR Hacker Dev Kit stand up? 


hile Oculus VR's Crescent 
Bay prototype is the near- 
future of VR, Razer's 


$200 Hacker Dev Kit, shipping in 
June, looks very much the present. 
Putting it on is a lot like wearing an 
Oculus DK2. The 1080p screen is 
high enough in resolution to be 
workable, but the pixel grid is 
prominent. Magnilying lenses sit 
between your eyes and the display, 
and require a little fiddling to be put 
into focus. Refresh rate, meanwhile, 
isn't sickening, but it's not as smooth 
as Crescent Bay, either. And there's 
no positional tracking in space, 
which Crescent Bay has by virtue 

of an external camera. 

Razer has made some smart 
decisions in the design of its Dev Kit, 
though, with lens controls allowing 
users to adjust their focus easily. 
And while it wasn't being demoed 
at CES, Razer's hardware will be 
configurable and upgradeable: 
developers will be able to swap out 
the optics, the display, or most other 


components to create a different 
headset. It all fits neatly into Razer’s 
plan to spur hardware-agnostic 
development of VR games. 

At CES, Razer demoed the 
Hacker Dev Kit with a LeapMotion 
camera clipped onto the front. The 
camera picks up hand motions and 
maps them in-game, allowing you 
to move your real hands around 
and mime throwing fireballs at a 
target that floats around a snowy 
woodscape. It proves hard to aim 
and track a moving object in three- 
dimensional space, especially given 
the delay between physical and 
digital action. And the demo itself 
isn't a game that would sell anyone 
on VR (unless being a goalkeeper in 
Kinect Sports sold you on Kinect - 
in which case, get ready to fall in 
love). But it does showcase the 
immersive potential of motion 
sensing in VR. When the technology 
improves, a game such as Myst 
could work beautifully in VR with 
nothing but motion controls. 


KNOWLEDGE 


OSVR 


AR, SHE BLOWS 
While Oculus Rift 
competitors were 
absent at CES 2015, 
several augmented 
reality headsets were 
on display. Where 
virtual reality HMDs 
aim to completely 
immerse you in a 
virtual world, AR 
headsets typically use 
a transparent display 
to layer information 
atop the real world. 
Gaming is, at least 
currently, in the 
realm of VR, not AR. 
CastAR, funded by a 
2013 Kickstarter from 
engineers who worked 
on VR at Valve, was at 
CES with hardware 
that's on its way to 
campaign backers 
CastAR is the smallest 
HMD (AR or VR) 
we've seen to date, 
looking like a chunkier 
Google Glass than a 
Rift. The flashiest AR 
headset at CES, by 
comparison, was 
Caputer Labs’ Seer, 
looking like a cross 
between Nintendo's 
Virtual Boy and a 
motorcycle helmet. 
The Seer headset 
runs off a smartphone, 
but unlike Oculus and 
Samsung's GearVR, the 
smartphone screen 
doesn't sit right in 
front of your face. 
Instead, it slots into 
the headset and has 
its screen reflected 
onto a visor, which 
gives you an AR 
overlay. Seer is an 
early prototype, with 
imminent plans for a 
Kickstarter campaign. 





as a barrier to entry may result in only 
more serious developers contributing. 

“OSVR is still at a very early stage, 
although it is usable right now," Mitchell 
Says ‘The end goal s lo make it so 
simple that developers would not have 
lo spend much on writing code. We 
also hope to get contributions from the 
community so that when new devices 
come out, we don’t have to be the first 
to implement it. The community can add 
support [itself]. We're not there yet. It's 
fair to say we're at an alpha stage. But 
it's a working alpha." 


OSVR's end goal of hardware- 
agnostic VR development pointedly 
proposes there will be an array of VR 
hardware outside of Oculus Rift. It 
assumes that the consumer Oculus Rift 
headset will be a flavour of VR hardware 
rather than a platform unto itself. And yet 
there is currently no serious competitor for 
Oculus Rift bar Sony's Project Morpheus, 
which targets a very different platform. 
And OSVR likely won't support Morpheus, 
because it's removed from its supported 
OSes of Windows, Linux and Android. 

So is OSVR, or something like it, truly 
integral to the survival of VR? Or, at least, 
integral to the growth and prosperity of 
VR as a medium? 

That might be pushing 
it. However, Buckwald 
points out that OSVR is a 
big plus for OEMs (original 
equipment manufacturers], 
which will potentially be 
able to build VR hardware 
that stands a chance of 
success in the market a 
few years from now. 
Without any OEMs in the picture, the 
VR hardware market may end up being 
small, featuring just Oculus and Sony 
alongside a few much smaller companies 
unable to compete on an even footing. 
alionship to Oculus VR in 
all this seems strange, too. According to 
Razer, the OSVR SDK already supports 
Rift DK2, so there's no real reason for 
developers to make VR games exclusively 
with Oculus APls when they could 
develop for a broader range of hardware 
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and support Rift, too. But according to 


“We are not 
anti-Oculus. 
We are pro-VR, 
and Oculus has 
an important 


part to play ” 





Razer's Hydra, offering six degrees of freedom, has been discontinued, but the tech is being used to demo VR 


Sensics CEO Boger in a Reddit Ask Me 
Anything focused on OSVR, the company 
didn't attempt to get Oculus on board 
before the launch. "We did not contact 
Oculus prior to announcing OSVR but 
would welcome their contribution and 
participation in it," Boger said. "We are 
not anti-Oculus. We are pro-VR, and 
Oculus has an important part to play 

n the pro VR movement." 

Razer and Sensics may not be trying 
to compete with Oculus VR directly, but 
OSVR5 founders aren't going out of their 
way to work with Oculus, 
either. There's another 
concern, too: when it 
comes to slightly nebulous 
projects debuted at CES, 
history is not on Razers 
side. At CES 2011, it 
introduced Switch Blade, 
a portable gaming system 
with dynamic LED keys. It 
won Best Of CES awards, 
but was never sold outside of China. At 
CES 2014, Razer introduced Project 
Christine, a modular gaming PC system. 
I! won Best Of CES awards, but shows 


no signs of ever becoming a real product. 


Razer's Hydra motion controller, another 
CES darling, is no longer on sale. Razer 
is, however, using Hydra to demonstrate 
VR, and we may see the controller 
returning in some form in the future. 
OSVR, then, should be viewed with 

some scepticism. But unlike Switch Blade 
or Project Christine, which were never 


likely to be big sellers for Razer, OSVR 
represents a gateway to build a popular 
VR peripheral — perhaps even the de 
facto input device for VR gaming, which 
is still a crucial unsolved problem. 

"On the peripheral side and the HMD 


head mounted d sp 





| ay] side, there's a 
ton of different technologies being thrown 
around, and it's very difficult to figure out 
what is the best technology for each of 
those things," Mitchell says. "Once we 
roll [OSVR] out and it's in the market for a 
while, we'll see the community coming in 
and trying different technologies. That's 
when we figure out what's the best 
technology to then bring into the 
consumer space, which is our ultimate 
goal... Ultimately, what we're interested 
in is making virtual reality a reality. [That 
sounds] cliché and cheesy as hell, but 
that's what we want to do. Get it to the 
consumer space, get it ready, and for us, 
because we're not entirely altruistic, [the 
aim] is to be part of the ecosystem on the 
peripheral side of things. It's not crucial 
for us to be in the HMD space." 

Razer s longesHasting contribution 
reality is most likely to be that 
inevitable peripheral, then: something 
combining Razer's research into VR, its 
Hydra, and more than a decade of 
experience making gaming mice. In a 
way, that would solve a problem much 
like OSVR aims to. The sooner we figure 
out the best way to control virtual reality, 
the sooner developers can get on with 
creating VR games that use it. Bl 
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VVALKING ON AR 


As VR evolves, Microsoft throws in a curve ball 


t its Windows 10 event in 

January, Microsoft showed 

off a surprise addition 
coming to its platform called 
Windows Holographic. Holographic 
will run on a new HMD dubbed 
HoloLens. What Microsoft eagerly 
calls holograms, we'd rather call 
augmented reality. 

HoloLens is the most advanced 
AR headset that we've seen to date, 
even as a prototype. In the final 
hardware, Microsoft claims that the 
headset will be completely wires- 
free, with battery, CPU, GPU and a 
third holoprocessor 
(dedicated to 
interpreting the data 
the headset pulls in 
by scanning its 
surroundings) all 
integrated into the 
device itself. The 
prototype hardware 
we've tried isn't there 
yet: the processing 
guts are all contained 
in a unit that is slung 
around your neck, and the headset 
itself is still tethered to a base PC. 

The most impressive thing about 
the HoloLens hardware turns out 
to be simultaneously the most 
disappointing. The headset really 
does combine digital projections 
with what you can see of the real 
world, and at times — seeing the 
voxel cubes of a Minecraft fortress 
appear on a coffee table; using a 
virtual pick to break through a real 
wall and seeing a virtual cave 
behind it — that can feel incredible. 
It looks and feels unnaturally real, 
and that’s the potential of AR. 

But there are limitations, too. The 
HoloLens unit's field of view is 


HoloLens is the 
most advanced 
AR headset that 
we've seen to 
date, even as 


a prototype 


confined to the centre of your vision, 
maybe 40 percent of all you can 
see. Orient that augmented area 
over the coffee table in Microsoft's 
Holobuilder demo [essentially a 
stripped-down Minecraff), and you 
see a fortress and creepers milling 
about. Tilt your head to the side 
enough to move your centre of 
vision, though, and it all disappears, 
replaced by the mundanity of reality. 
In its current form, HoloLens 
isn't nearly as immersive as a VR 
experience, and it's more limited in 
terms of interactivity — Microsoft 
demoed a single 
midair finger click 
gesture for control, 
though it also 
supports voice 
commands. When 
it comes to games, 
however, VR 
(particularly Oculus's 
Crescent Bay 
prototype headset) 
does a much better 
job of selling 
presence, since your entire field of 
view is wrapped up in a virtual 
world. Of course, that's not the goal 
of AR, but until it has a broader field 
of view, HoloLens’s combination of 
virtual and real will feel constricted. 
Microsoft's short demos also 
failed to convincingly show off how 
the headset will be able to read 
its environment, and how software 
will be able to integrate into reality. 
It’s exciting technology, but still 
unproven. HoloLens’s price and 
exact release date are still 
unknowns, too, though Microsoft 
plans to release the headset 
alongside Windows 10 some 
lime in the second half of 2015. 


For all the pitch video's promise of your entire vision being transformed, HoloLens's 
prototype form is letterboxed. It's fantastic tech, but less engaging than full VR 
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PLAYTONIC 


A Rare reunion 


Core members of the Banjo-Kazooie 
team reveal their ambitious startup 


ore than a decade after its sale to 

Microsoft, little tangible evidence 
now remains of the '9Os golden age of 
Twycross veteran Rare. With most of its IP 
shelved in favour of Kinect games, the 
former creator of charismatic shooters 
and platformers is almost unrecognisable 
from the days when GoldenEye 007 
ruled the multiplayer scene. 

One ensemble of Rare old guard has 
pledged to reclaim what was lost in that 
$375 million acquisition. The six full- 
lime employees of Derby-based startup 
Playtonic spent a combined 120 years at 
the studio, and now boast ambitions to 
create the type of games they might have 
made had the keys not been handed 
over to Marc Whitten in 2002. 

"Imagine there's an 
alternative timeline where 
Rare became independent 
instead of being bought by 
Microsoft. What would that 
company be like? What 
would it have gone on 
lo become? That's our 
ambition," says Gavin 
Price, one of the designers 
of Viva Piñata and the man 
spearheading the new company. 

"Rare as it is now with Microsoft is all 
right. | had some great times. But our aim 
is to make some really cracking games in 
the style that we used to make them, not 
focusing just on certain types of games, 
but how we make them - that was unique 
to Rare and we know how we did it. 

“I've wanted to do this for absolutely 
ages. l've been convinced there should 
be a classic Rare team somewhere 
making these old-style Rare games. It 
was just a case of waiting until the right 
people became available.” 

His moment arrived in the aftermath of 
Rare’s latest restructure, which saw some 


"There's so much 
pent-up passion. 
We've all been sat 
on a lot of these 
ideas since Banjo- 
Tooie came out” 


of Rare’s remaining elders — including 
Price himself — cut in a seltclaimed 
methodology change. Another casualty 
was 25-year veteran Chris Sutherland, 
who was lead programmer on Donkey 
Kong Country and the Banjo-Kazooie 
games. Artist Steve Mayles — creator of 
Banjo, Kazooie and other characters — 
left shortly after, and both soon found 
Price on the end of phone. 

The trio secured three others to form 
Playtonic: Banjo-Kazooie environment 
artist Steven Hurst, Donkey Kong Country 
3 and Kameo art lead Mark Stevenson 
and software engineer Jens Restemeier, 
who worked on Perfect Dark Zero. In 
addition, composer Grant Kirkhope has 
pledged to support Playtonic's projects. 

The groups plan is to 
build a prooFoFconcept 
demo and later upscale to 
an "Nó4»size" team of 
between ten and 15 staff, 
for which Price claims he 
already has even more 
"well known" former 
Rare employees lined up. 

Unsurprisingly, 
Playtonic' first project will 
be familiar to fans of the group's previous 
work. In Prices own words: "Without 
giving the game away, | think it's pretty 
obvious what kind of game we're making 
from the history of the team. We consider 
it a spiritual successor to Banjo-Kazooie. 
We want to make a game where you 
control a fun character, learn new skills, 
add some new twists to the genre, and 
also listen to Grant's tunes!" 

Talk of a spiritual successor emerged 
among some former team members once 
before back in 2012, but Price stresses 
that the latest initiative has real substance. 
"Last time it was a pub conversation — 
nothing was ever acted upon. This time, 








From top: Gavin Price, 
Chris Sutherland and 
Steve Mayles, half of 
the Playtonic team 





we've started work on the game, we've 
got funding in place to support us and 
we've got a longterm business plan," he 
says. "There's been so much pentup 
passion for doing something like this, 
because we've all been sat on a lot of 
these ideas since Banjo-Tooie came out." 


Among the team, there's a mutual 
desire to recapture the autonomy that 
these developers claim was eventually 
lost at their previous employer. "For me, 
the appeal is that I'll be able to create 
characters for a game myself again, 
creating a whole chain of animation," 
Mayles says, "whereas at Rare now, 
you're just a small cog... You have to 
filter through three of four different people 
before something is approved." 

For Sutherland, it's a chance to regain 
hands-on responsibilities. "The most 
important aspect will be the feel of the 
game and how it works," he says. “I can 
spend hours tweaking numbers to make 
sure it feels right and fun to play. It should 
be fun to just run around. If you can nail 
that, then you're on the right path." 

The spiritual successor — or simply 
Game O1, as it's called internally — is 
described as Playtonic's "first objective", 
after which its ambition is to tackle new 
genres, but only if its brainstorms lead 
there naturally. It's this kind of organic 
creativity, just like in the old days at 
Twycross, that the new Playtonic team 
wanls lo recapture. 

"The remit for Rare as a firstparty 
studio was to do something that Microsoft 
really needed, as opposed to something 
that people wanted to make," Price 
explains. "In my mind, l've been planning 
this new venture for three or four years. 
There are so many old Rare employees 
around that | thought we should be doing 
something for ourselves by now." E 


The company's debut title will release on 

PC and certain console platforms. Playtonic is 
also planning to put the game in public hands 
as soon as possible via Steam Early Access 


. 


Playtonic wants to recapture the humour 

of Banjo-Kazooie. Chris Sutherland, the 
voice of both the N64 game’s heroes, will 
once again provide speech in his inimitable 
gibberish style. Below (from left): Mark 
Stevenson, Steve Mayles, Steven Hurst, Chris 
Sutherland, Gavin Price and Jens Restemeier 





Playtonic chief Gavin 
Price claims his company 
has enough funding to 
complete its first release, 
but he’s still keen to 
secure a publishing deal 
to expand the project. 
“We're in a position 
where we wouldn't have 
to take a deal if we didn't 
want to," he says. "We 
obviously want to do 
things our way, but there 
is a chance for us to work 
with the right publisher." 
And Price is keen to 
link with an old partner: 
"There's a history of 
working with Nintendo, 
so we'd naturally love 
lo see our game on a 
Nintendo platform. If 
people tell us to make 
Wii U our target console 
platform, then we've got 


the flexibility to do that." 





KNOWLEDGE 
GAME MASTERS 


Attract sequence 


Inside the Edinburgh exhibition that explores 


the legacy of gaming's greatest designers 


urrently residing at the National 

Museum Of Scotland (NMS) in 
Edinburgh, the Game Masters exhibition 
brings together over 100 games to chart 
AO years of gaming history. Except 
instead of retelling the tale of gaming's 
past, this exhibit looks at gaming through 
the lens of the auteurs and pioneers who 
shaped it, such as Tetsuya Mizuguchi, 
Warren Spector and Hideo Kojima. 

Game Masters was conceived by 
Conrad Bodman, formerly head of 
exhibitions at the Australian Centre For 
The Moving Image (ACMI) and now 
working at the British Film Institute, and 
follows on from a previous exhibition 
called Game On, which presented a 
more general history of games. "This 
show is intended to be 
a developerled show as 
opposed lo a straight 
history," Bodman says. 

‘It brings to the surface 

a lot of major names who 
have been involved with 
the industry for a long 

lime, and really showcases 
Iheir work over a number 
of decades." 

That means presenting the original 
Deus Ex design document (when it was 
simply titled Shooter] alongside production 
artwork from Day Of The Tentacle and 
The Sims, but the main attraction is 
undoubtedly the games themselves, 
playable here, the vast majority on their 
original platforms. This includes around 
30 arcade machines, such as Space 
Invaders, Pac-Man, Missile Command 
and Asteroids. Imagine a bustling, time- 
travelling arcade and you'll have some 
idea of how Game Masters is arranged. 

The older cabs are a particular 
pleasure, demonstrating how well games 
such as Donkey Kong stand up today 


“This show is 
intended to be 
a developer- 
led show as 
opposed to a 
straight history” 


when played on their original plattorms. 
Tracking them down was a challenge 

lor Bodman and the exhibit's organisers 
at the ACMI, who had to source them 
from across the world. "We work with 

a couple of arcade game collectors, 
who had contacts in the States," Bodman 
says, "and we acquired all the arcade 
through a network of collectors that 

we met online." 

While most arrived in good condition, 
a few required refurbishment before they 
could go on display, raising the question 
of play versus preservation. Letting 
attendees get hands-on is undoubtedly the 
best way for them to assess the works, 
but doesn't that contradict a museum's 
remit to preserve these items for future 
generations? Bodman 
doesn't seem conflicted: 
“I's important to have 
them playable in galleries. 
| think as time goes on, 
though, it will become 
more problematic as the 
hardware and software 
becomes very rare." 
Indeed, Bodman estimates 
it may be as little as five 
years before some of the oldest arcade 
games are impossible to acquire. 

The loss of these games isn't an 
inevitability. In an otherwise extremely 
forward-looking industry, bringing these 
older games to the attention of younger 
players is part of that preservation. As 
such, Game Masters is designed to be 
family-friendly. Only a handful of games — 
including Deus Ex, System Shock and 
Diablo Ill — are adultoriented, and these 
are monitored by INMS staff. 

Working directly with game creators 
to preserve their code provides another 
solution. This is an idea that Bodman is 
particularly keen on. "The Museum Of 





Conrad Bodman (top), 
the mind behind Game 
Masters, and Sarah 
Rothwell, assistant 
curator for art and 
design at the NMS 





Modern Art in New York recently 
acquired ten videogames for its 
permanent collection," he points out. 
"They essentially acquired the code and 
worked with the original developers to 
understand how they want that code to 
be displayed in the future." 

Game Masters ended its run at the 
ACMI in mid-2012, and is now touring 
the globe, stopping over in Scotland until 
April 20. It was designed to adapt to its 
location, and its spell at the NMS in has 
seen it altered to illustrate Scotland's 
gaming heritage. “Dundee's DMA Design 
was the logical choice to include in the 
Game Changers section in order to 
reflect Scotland's historical contribution to 
gaming," says Sarah Rothwell, assistant 
curator for art and design. “Material on 
display in Game Masters includes the 
original poster for GTA, signed by those 
who worked on it, and pages from the 
handwritten script for the game.” 


Also on display is the original 
artwork for DMA's Lemmings, and the 
Game Masters indie section includes 
several Scottish titles, which means that 
sitting alongside the likes of Minecratt 
and Journey are Glitchspace and Lucky 
Frame's Bad Hotel. "We opted for titles 
which perhaps show some different 
sides to gaming, and with a geographic 
spread across Scotland," says Rothwell. 
Museums and galleries are displaying 
a growing interest in exhibiting games 
as the artform becomes widely accepted, 
since their interactive nature makes them 
particularly attractive to attendees. As 
such, we'll likely see more shows like 
Game Masters spring up. But Bodman 
s already considering ways to take the 
conceit further. "I think the next stage 
would be to do a whole show on one 
individual developer,” he says. W 


The open exhibition 
space is littered with 
tablets, controllers and 
PC stations so attendees 
can play the works 
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Black & White (top), Populous and Fable III are in 
place to represent the work of Peter Molyneux, 
but the Edinburgh additions mean his work also 
sits alongside Lucky Frame's Bad Hotel (above) 





Not every game Bodman 
wanted to include made it 
into the exhibition. One 
he particularly wished to 
track down was Computer 
Space. Created by Nolan 
Bushnell and Ted Dabney 
in 1971, Computer Space 
is acknowledged as the 
first ever commercially 
sold arcade game. It is 

a simple multidirectional 
shooter in which the 
player controls a rocket 
ship and needs to 
navigate a dense asteroid 
field while fighting a pair 
of flying saucers. But it 
sold modestly, and its 
place in history has been 
eclipsed by the far more 
popular Pong. "It would 
have been great to get a 
copy of it," Bodman says, 
Child Of Eden (above), Journey (right) and Glitchspace (centre left) all have distinct looks, "but they're becoming 

but Game Masters isn't just about arty games; it also takes in arcade and console classics very expensive." 





PULLING 
POVVER 


A Chicago artist is using 
games to explore gravity 


Exploration-puzzler Relativity was 
inspired by the moment Paris folded 
over on itself in Christopher Nolan’s 
Inception. "I saw [that film] twice 
when it first came out, and especially 
loved all the different Escher visuals,” 
says Willy Chyr, a Chicago-based 
artist, physics grad and developer. 

"^| immediately imagined all these 
crazy possibilities. You could take 

an object from one gravity field, 
combine it with that of another, 

and create otherwise-impossible 
structures. | always thought it would 
make for a fantastic mechanic." 

Chyr gives the example of two 
coloured objects, red and blue, that 
correspond to the gravitational pull 
of matching surfaces. Place these 
planes opposite each other and the 
objects could balance in midair as 
they each come to rest on something 
falling in the other direction. 

"A historian once told me about 
counterfactual history — trying to 
answer ‘What if?’ questions to help 
us understand what did happen... 
Relativity is a work of counterfactual 
physics. It starts with the question 
‘What if the fundamental laws of 
gravity were different?’ and expands 
from there. That's why there are no 
points, death or enemies. Everything 
is centred on highlighting the P 
consequences of the axiom.” 

Relativity is due to be released 
on PC and PS4 later this year. INI 
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KNOWLEDGE 
TALK/ARCADE 


Soundbytes 


Game commentary in snacksized mouthtuls 





"When you experience 
Oculus technology, it’s 
like getting religion 
on contact. People 
that try it walk 

out a believer.” 


Are you ready to convert to the Church Of Oculus, as 
represented on Earth's plane by Reverend John Carmack? 





“Without a workforce 

that more closely mirrors 
the population, we are 
missing opportunities, 
including not 
understanding and 
designing for our 
own customers.” 


"IF it ends up not being 
released in Australia, 
just pirate it after 
release. No need 
to send us any 
money. Just enjoy 
the game!” 


Hotline Miami 2 designer 
Jonatan Sóderstróm 
cheerfully circumvents 
Australia's ratings board 


Intel CEO Brian Krzanich on 
why his company has started 


a $300million diversity drive 





“No one wants to 
lose a match by being 
outnumbered while their 
teammate shoots grenades 
into their own torehead 
100 times in the corner.” 


Michael Condrey on why Sledgehammer is taking measures against those using an 
exploit to get matched with low-level fodder in Call Of Duty: Advanced Warfare 
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ARCADE 
VVATCH 


Keeping an eye on the 
coin-op gaming scene 





Game Time Crisis 5 
Manufacturer Bandai Namco 


Time Crisis 5 made its western 
debut at January's European 
Amusement And Gaming Expo, 
some nine years after the previous 
entry in the series and after a 
spate of Japanese location tests. 

The enormous deluxe cabinet 
features twin 55-inch displays to 
accommodate its co-op campaign, 
and new takes on the series' 
famous handgun controllers. Each 
delivers a thumping kickback 
every time you fire thanks to an 
improved recoil mechanism, while 
a small orange button just above 
the trigger allows you to toggle 
which weapon you're using. 

The cover system has been 
freshened up, too, with a double 
foot pedal setup replacing TC4's 
single, larger plate. Stepping on 
either will shift you to the left 
or right of your target, while 
releasing both whips you back 
into cover. The idea is amply 
demonstrated early on during 
the first stage, a tropical resort, 
when rows of aggressors hide 
behind riot shields but neglect 
their soft, kidney-packed flanks. 

Two more stages make up the 
rest of the game: one's set in an 
assault helicopter and another 
takes in a high-speed battle on 
motorcycles. Bandai Namco is 
working on a True Mastermind 
Edition as well, which will feature 
another three stages. No precise 
date has been set for either 
version, but expect to see deluxe 
cabinets later this year with a 
single-screen version to follow. 
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JOIN THE TEAM. 


Are you ready to join an 
experienced AAA studio 
working with cutting edge 
technology in the world's most 
liveable city - Copenhagen’? 


lo-Interactive is a highly professional, 


tightly knit and diverse team, formed 
of members from 23 nations. 


lo-Interactive delivers exciting world 
class entertainment, we want our 
games to play and feel like they 
were made with passion. We put our 
heart and soul into creating them, 
this way we always deliver something 
unique and interesting. 
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"C GETYOUR SIGHTS ON THE NEXT HITMAN GAME. 


ASSIGNMENTS AVAILABLE 


+ + + + + +t +t +t HHH 


Animator 

Concept Artist 

Gameplay Programmer 

Generalist Tech Programmer 

Lead Concept Artist 

Render Programmer 

Senior Main Character Programmer 
Senior Online Programmer 

Senior Producer 


Technical Director 


Join the team - apply now at 
jobs.ioi.dk 


29: lo-Interactive. 


FAVOURITES 


My Favourite 





Paul Wolinski 


The founding member of 65daysotstatic talks 
MIDI noodling and soundtracking No Man's Sky 


E guitarist and electronics 
experimenter Paul Wolinski formed 
65daysotstatic along with guitarist Joe 
Shrewsbury in 2001. After a period of 
upheaval, the four-piece' lineup solidified 
with Simon Wright on bass and Rob 
Jones on drums. 65days has released five 
studio albums to date, and Wolinski has 
also issued two solo records: Labyrinths 


n 2011 and 2014's Full Bleed. 


Given the cover art for Labyrinths, 
which has a distinctly Psygnosis-era 
Roger Dean feel to it, and the text- 
adventure-style video for Stitches, were 
you a Commodore kid growing up? 

| did have an Amiga, but | had a ZX 
Spectrum before that, when | was dead 
little, with Jet Set Willy and Manic Miner. 
There was a really big gap between the 
Spectrum and Amiga, and | never had a 


Mega Drive or anything. 


Was that down to your parents? 

| think it might have been something like 
that... Consoles were always toys, rather 
than 'serious' computers. But | remember 
getting the Cartoon Classics Amiga 
bundle for Christmas one year, which 
had lemmings with it... 


Which was published by Psygnosis, and 
returns us to your cover art - there's a 
videogame influence at play, right? 

The guy who did the Labyrinth cover, 
Caspar Newbolt, has done 65days stuff 
for years. | played him some demos, 
including material that didn't make it on 
the record, which were shamelessly ‘80s. 
| never intended to play it to anyone, but 
| did to Caspar. It's the only album I've 
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RIGHT NOISE 

Paul Wolinski finds 
himself in a position 
that's simultaneously 
intimidating and 
enviable. His band of 
14 years is enjoying a 
not-inconsiderable 
cult following. He's 
released music in a 
solo capacity, and 
produced a series of 
remixes. He’s studying 
for a PhD in electronic 
music, which he hopes 
will "focus on more 
sound installation 
stuff". But perhaps the 
greatest demand on 
his time right now, and 
certainly the highest- 
profile project that 
65daysofstatic has yet 
undertaken, is to craft 
the music for Hello 
Games' ambitious, 
fully procedural space 
exploration title 

No Man's Sky, even 
showing up at The 
Game Awards to help 
promote the already- 
anticipated title. 





done where the artwork's been finished 
before all of the songs were written, so 
the art did end up influencing the music. 


There was plenty of Amiga music 
software - is that how you began to 


play around with your own sounds? 


It's how | first got into MIDI stuff. | had 
something called OctaMED, which | 
saved my pocket money for. | ordered this 


weird box that meant | could plug a MIDI 
keyboard into the Amiga, so that | could 
learn how to sequence. l'd just make 
[New Order's] Blue Monday over and 
over. But there was a demo disc around 
at the time that | loved, 
with music by Utah Saints. 
It had these early- 90s 
rave visuals. The graphics 
were amazing. All of the 
Sensible Software stuff 
seemed to have great 
soundtracks, too. 


Nowadays, do the 
65days members share a mutual 
appreciation of videogames? 

Not really. Si and | were into them as 
teens, but Joe never had anything to do 
with games. But we were in so many 
shared houses during the early years of 
65 that every now and then there'd be 
an Xbox or something. None of us had 
money to go out, so we'd sit around 
playing that, and that was Joe's real first 
experience with games. 


Has that changed at all with the band 
doing the soundtrack to No Man's Sky? 


Well, when we were out in Las Vegas for 
The Game Awards, in a giant room full 


ame 


^| turned up to my 
first meeting with 
Sean in full sales- 
pitch mode, but it 
turned out he was 
doing the same" 





of hundreds of PSAs, it did seem like 


something that we'd really like to get into. 


When the NMS opportunity came up, 
did you leap at it? Or was the prospect 
of making music for a procedurally 
generated game daunting? 

It's so exciting. It's a big challenge, but 
we jumped at it. As soon as we saw the 
first screenshots, we knew we had to get 
involved. We have to write full songs as 
well — as standalone things — which will 
make up a soundtrack record eventually. 
But all the components of these songs 
need to be able to be pulled apart for 
Ihe sound designer to work 
his magic afterwards. 


Is it correct that Sean 
Murray at Hello Games 
is a big fan of 65days? 
Yes! | turned up to my first 
meeting with him in full 
sales-pitch mode, but it 
turned out that he was 
doing the same — he was pitching the 
game at the band. The more time we've 
spent with the people at Hello Games, 
the more similarities we find. 


And what about your favourite game? 
Beneath A Steel Sky was incredible, and 
The Secret Of Monkey Island. Frontier: 
Elite Il is probably the game | spent the 
most time on — I'd share controls with a 
friend, because there's so much you can 
do when fighting off pirates. Do | really 
have to choose just one? Beneath A Steel 
Sky is probably the closest to my interests 
these days — that cyberpunk side of sci-fi, 
which was so beautifully realised. E 


Wolinski learned to make 
music on an Amiga in the 
1990s — but he also found 
time to play Lemmings 
and Beneath A Steel Sky 
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WEBSITE 


Oscilloscope Quake 
www.bit.ly/oscilquake 
Most Quake modders focus 
their efforts on keeping the 
game running, and looking its 
best, on modern hardware. 
Finnish programmer Pekka 
Väänänen has other ambitions, 
which is why he decided to 
port the fast-moving, strafe- 
happy and extremely brown 
shooter to a Hitachi V-422 
oscilloscope. It's certainly 
brightened up the game. On 
his blog, Vaananen offers a 
post-mortem of the process, 
from his testing phase and 
creation of an XY-oscilloscope 
simulator to a list of possible 
improvements for anyone who 
wishes to take the project 
further. It's a technical read, 
but never dry, and if talk of 
geometry extraction phases 
and phosphorus decay 
simulation proves too much, 
you can always skip to the 
video demonstration of 
Episode One, Map One in 
fizzing green wireframe. 


THIS MONTH ON EDGE 


A. 


» 


VIDEO 


Devs Play - Doom 
www.bit.ly/doomLP 
Double Fine's Devs Play series 
has been getting increasingly 
ambitious with each episode. 
Kicking off with Disney's The 
Lion King and Aladdin games, 
it has since tackled the Mother 
series, the unreleased Gauntlet 
for Nintendo DS, and even a 
ROM-hacked playthrough of 
the original The Legend Of 
Zelda. In episode five, Double 
Fine's Jean Paul LeBreton is 
joined by fellow designer John 
Romero for a nine-part run- 
through of several Doom 
levels, kicking off with Hangar, 
the game's opening map. 

A relaxed Romero explains 

his design ethos, as well as 
showing off some deft 

mouse and keyboard skills. 


FREE GAMES 


The Internet Archive 
www.bit.ly/netarchive 
The Internet Archive has 
bolstered its collection of 
classic games with over 
2,000 MS-DOS titles, offering 
them in playable form by 
making use of an in-browser 
emulator called EM-DOSBOX 
(written by curator Jason Scott 
Sadofsky). Old PC games 

are certainly a better fit for 
browser play than the 900 or 
so coin-op games the archive 
put online last year, but the 
collection stretches to console 
ports such as Disney's Aladdin 
and Metal Gear, too. It's an 
eclectic selection, and the 
emulator's beta status means 





not everything works, but S 
even so there is lots to dig - 
out, including the likes of ! 


SimAnt, Zak McKracken And 
The Alien Mindbenders, and, 
um, Sex Vixens From Space, 
each game coming with bullet- 
pointed info and a description. 
We're going to settle in for a 
session of Catacomb 3-D. 
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When we weren't doing everything else, we were thinking about stuff like this 


HARDWARE 

New Nintendo 3DS/XL 

www.bit.ly/edge3ds 

It's not just the SNES-style buttons that have us thinking of a 
bygone era - the fact that Nintendo is releasing only the XL model 
of New 3DS in North America feels like long-overdue recompense 
for the days of 50Hz PAL ports and protracted EU delays. Make no 
mistake, the standard console is the winner, since the XL (below) 
misses out on swappable faceplates and nostalgic button colouring. 
At least both share the improved 3D mode (which is more resistant 
to subtle head movements) and the analogue nub, which is used for 
camera control in the delightful Majora's Mask remake, as a Circle 
Pad Pro replacement in the handful of games to support it, and 
little else. It's a minor but handsome upgrade to a beloved system. 


New 3DS 

data transfer 
Look at all the Pikmin 
carrying our data! 


Xbox won 

Another month of MS 
on top returns a bit of 
spice to the console race 


Prepare to cry 
Think yov're handy at 
Dark Souls? The new 
speedrun record is a 
shade over 50 minutes 


Grecian earner 
Valve economist is now 
Greek finance minister 


E. 


New 3DS 

data transfer 

Any chance you blighters 
could hurry up a little? 


Clubbed to death 
Club Nintendo shutters 
Nov 30. The Luigi pencil 


case dream is over 


CS:GO fish 
Counter-Strike match 
fixers permabanned, 
having besmirched 
eSports’ ‘good’ name 


Maple wreath 
Sony closing all stores in 


Canada. Oh, Canada 


TWEETS 


Hearing Keita [Takahashi say the 
phrase “small poop chunks" in today's 
design meeting is probably the reason 
| am on this planet, | think. 

Robin Hunicke @hunicke 
Co-founder, Funomena 


People are debating if the real life 
guy behind American Sniper was a 
hero when FPS players have known 
all along that snipers are assholes. 
Cliff Bleszinski Gtherealcliffyb 
Founder, Boss Key Productions 



















Anyone involved in the decision to 
make Windows force-reboot will never 
get a job at any company | ever run. 
Jonathan Blow @Jonathan_Blow 
Creator, Braid and The Witness 


Playing roleplaying games 

counts as partying. 

Andrew Fetterly Wilkes-Krier 
@AndrewWK 

Musician 





Find out why mobile games 
look better with PowerVR 


With the largest targetable footprint of over a billion devices, PowerVR GPUs are the 


industry's leading solution for mobile and embedded graphics. 
See us at 


tools and SDKs, free support and forums, and dynamic developer community, GDC 
book your place at the idc15 Developer event on March 3rd at GDC, San Francisco. Booth #1142 


To discover more about developing for the PowerVR architecture, its world-class 


Get more details and register for idc15 at www.imgtec.com/idc. 


Imagination 


DISPATCHES 





MARCH 


INSIDE NAUGHTY DOG 


Issue 276 


Dialogue 
Send your views, using 
‘Dialogue’ as the subject 


line, to edge@tuturenet.com. 


Our letter of the month 
wins a SteelSeries Wireless 
H Headset, or an Apex 
keyboard plus Sensei 
Wireless Laser mouse 





steelseries 
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It is your Destiny 

Destiny is truly one of the best games out 
there, and has replay value written all over 
it. However, the one thing that has my mind 
boggling is the fact that the game doesn’t 
support couch co-op. Couch co-op would 
have been perfect for the game, since 
Destiny requires a lot of teamwork. There are 
always situations when hordes of enemies 
are sent towards the players, and moments 
when it would be easier if there was another 
person nearby. I have met a lot of friends 

by playing Destiny. However, the thing 

that ticks me off the most is the server 
problems. The game requires all players 

to play online together. That means that 

the server has to run a large 
amount of players that are 
playing all over the world at 
the same time. If there were 
couch co-op in the game, then 


the connection problem could WM game is 
an immensely 
pleasurable 
thing to see” 


probably be mitigated. 

I am not sure why Destiny 
didn’t include couch co-op, 
but Bungie has kind of made 
it clear that it wanted to sell 
more games rather than give 
consumers more choices. I somehow feel 
that the gaming industry is turning into 
a money-draining black hole, especially 
with DLC and preorders. It would have 
been great if Destiny didn’t follow suit. 
Hopefully, the next Destiny will be more 
consumer-friendly and break away from 
conventional marketing tactics. 

Ines Kuo 


Well, there'll be plenty more of the current 
Destiny — to be purchased, of course — 
before you'll be able to get your hands on 
the next one, so strap in and hold tight. 


Clicking with you 

The point-and-click adventure game genre 
seems to be emerging once more in the form 
of Telltale's interactive games, such as The 
Walking Dead and The Wolf Among Us. 


"Focusing on 
the narrative 


Critically and commercially successful, 
these games are the spiritual successors 

to the LucasArts games of old, such as Day 
Of The Tentacle and Sam & Max, and also 
literally in the form of Grim Fandango's HD 
PlayStation remake as well. T'his can only 
be a good thing; the maturing tastes of 
consumers have allowed for these titles to 
once again be profitable. The quality of 
writing and storytelling has greatly 
improved in general action and shooter 
games, as evidenced by games such as The 
Last Of Us and Borderlands 2, but focusing on 
the narrative of a game is an immensely 
pleasurable thing to see. Hopefully, this 
trend can continue to proliferate and 
diversify. From relatively 
smaller crowdfunded projects 
in the form of Broken Age, to 
big-budget studio productions 
as seen in Game Of Thrones and 
Tales From The Borderlands, 
there appears to be a bright 
future for the once dead point- 
and-click adventure game. 
Ahmed Wobi 


Socket to 'em 
I’m really pleased Double Fine is bringing 
Grim Fandango to PS4 and PC, because I 
can't wait to head back to Rubacava to hang 
out with the deadbeats. But when I saw the 
trailers, I was also really disappointed to see 
that the remaster only goes as far as the 
audio and music, ignoring the prerendered 
backgrounds. I realise it would be a huge 
amount of work to redo them, but that was 
also the case for the Monkey Island updates, 
and they look fantastic as a result. 

I realise this might sound ungrateful, 
but I can't help but get excited about the 
prospect of complete overhauls of classic 
games for modern systems, especially when 
it comes to point-and-clicks, which pretty 
much defined my childhood. It got me 
thinking, though: while updates are all very 
well, how about more reinterpretations of 
old games for the modern age? It happens in 


music all the time: a new artist takes an old 
song and covers it, creating something fresh 
that's a better fit for today's listeners. T'his 
would surely work well for games, too. 
Imagine a firstperson Grim Fandango. 
The world design would suit this change in 
perspective perfectly, and the dialogue trees, 
puzzles and idle animations are all already in 
place. I, for one, would dearly love to stand 
in front of the Blue Casket and look up at 
its Art-Deco-esque facade. And surely 
repackaging an excellent story in a new form 
is a good way to offer it to a new generation? 
Matt Clarke 


Adventure games do indeed seem very much 
back on the menu. Be sure to check this 
issue's look at the genre's new wave, and 

our review of Dontnod's Life Is Strange. 


Now yov're talking 
I’ve been wondering recently what dialogue 
can add to games, especially to multiplayer. 
It's not something that's given enough 
thought; motivation is integral to games and 
we often credit developers such as Naughty 
Dog for successfully motivating us with well 
written back-and-forths. There's a lot of 
ways dialogue can build up a tone, too. For 
example, Kiefer Sutherland or Gary Oldman 
barking at the start of a Team Deathmatch 
in Call Of Duty usually got me a little bit 
pumped in a sort of Batman/Jack-Bauer- 
versus-Axis sense. Obviously, the reason 
game dialogue is overshadowed online is 
because of voice chat — an incredibly 
temperamental concept that can either 
make or destroy a simple round of capture 
the flag, depending on who you're playing 
with. The Counter-Strike: Global Offensive 
community is, at the worst of times, 
comparable to a venereal disease, but at 
the best of times can bring a smile to the 
face of the even the most bitter players. 

A few weeks ago, I found myself stuck in 
a game alongside four Russian chaps and 
held my head in my hands as the chatlog 
was filled with indecipherable hieroglyphs. 


However, I opened up Google Translate 

and began feeding through what they were 
saying, translating a response and sending it 
back. The results were magnificent. For the 
first time, I worked coherently with a full 
team of Russians and had more fun than I've 
had in most English-speaking games. At the 
end of the game, after our roaring victory, 
the Russians thanked me for the effort I'd 
made and, Id like to think, presented the 
chatlogs to Vladimir Putin as a reason to 
find faith in the kindness of the human 
spirit and not nuke everyone. 

Oliver England 


If Putin's recognition of your efforts isn't 
forthcoming, there's always ours. Take your 
pick from the SteelSeries gear over there. 


Join the master race 

Until recently, I was staunchly a console 
person. Not for reasons of misplaced brand 
loyalty, but because I really like convenience, 
which isn't what you associate with PC 
gaming. But a recent visit to a friend's 
house, which included him demonstrating 
Elite: Dangerous, showed me that things have 
moved on more than I realised (well, apart 
from the driver issues). It might just have 
been enough to change my mind. 

I'd grown accustomed to having a 
temporary lead over PC players in terms of 
graphics, sound quality and the like when I 
bought a new console. But while I love my 
PS4, it's becoming increasingly obvious 
that I was left behind before the race even 
started. Watching Elite, Project Cars and 
even Tomb Raider (with built-in Tresemmé 
hair conditioning simulation technology), 

I felt the heat of a slowly building seething 
jealousy at just how damn pretty everything 
was. Killzone: Shadow Fall looked great for a 
couple of levels, but it lost its way soon 
after that. And Knack? Well, let's just 
pretend Knack never happened. 

Don't get me wrong, I'll still break out 
DriveClub any time a willing, or otherwise, 
visitor needs to be shown just how great 
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www.facebook.com/ 
edgeonline 
Discuss gaming topics with 
fellow Edge readers 


driving games look these days, but I think 
this year I'll be getting myself a gaming rig 
to play non-exclusives at their best. 
Jeremy Cooper 


It's better late than never, clearly. First, 
though, a warning before you dive in: 


Help file 
I've got a problem, and I wonder if you 
can help. My virtual life — currently spent 
cruising the galaxy in Elite: Dangerous — is 
so much better than my real one, after two 
kids, a dead-end job in ‘the public sector’ 
and a wife I haven’t seen undressed since 
the Millennium Bug warnings, that I’m 
having difficulty powering down my PC at 
night and stepping back into reality. I mean, 
I’m flying my own spaceship! It’s the coolest 
space sim ever! I can do anything! (Well, 
landing’s not easy.) Why in Hell would I 
want to come out of that world for this one? 
I’m joking, of course, but really, this is 
something my ten-year-old self dimly 
imagined years ago when I was trawling 
around Miner Willy’s mansion in love with 
the sheer colour and spectacle of it all. 
What if games got so good that they simply 
got more fun that life? Would that be 
amazing or tragic? For years, I’ve read 
books and seen shitty films about virtual 
reality worlds, of course, but it’s always 
seemed fantastical or ludicrous. Playing 
Elite these past few weeks, trapped in 
the supposedly empty space of a virtual 
universe, I felt a calm, transcendent 
euphoria that I’ve never experienced before. 
I'd love to read about some like-minded 
gamers, the people who’ve sold up and 
moved out of real life to concentrate on 
their digital doppelgangers. Because I’m not 
the only one who lives for the moment the 
wife and kids have gone to sleep, am I? 
Anonymous 


Presumably it would be inappropriate to 


recommend an Oculus Rift, to better sink 
into Elite: Dangerous’s deep grasp? Hmm? BM 
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ne advantage of being someone 

who mostly writes about subjects 

other than videogames is that I am 
happily interested in the moments when it 
seems that I am a particularly stupid, or at 
least irredeemably non-'core; player. And 
so I here confess: I did not understand 
Housemarque's Resogun. My friends were 
raving about it on T'witter, so I bought it on 
its PS4 release, and spent half an hour 
marvelling at the pretty visuals — remember 
the time when voxels were the future of 3D 
exploration games, instead of the future of 
retro shooters? — and wondering what the 
hell I was supposed to be doing. 

It seemed to be a bit like Defender (one of 
my all-time favourite videogames), but why 
were the little green humans in boxes? And 
why were they sometimes out of the boxes? 
And why did they sometimes turn red inside 
their boxes? I did some cursory googling, but 
to no avail. So I assumed I was just not 
getting it, whatever it was, and abandoned 
the game. Resogun, I decided, was super- 
boutique and niche: something for the ultra- 
clued-up, wired-in crowd. Not for me. 

Then Resogun came out on Vita in 
December, and thanks to Cross-Buy it was 
free, so I downloaded it again. And this time 
I did some more googling, and there was a lot 
more to read about it. Even the developers 
had at last put out a manual for the game. So 
I tried playing it again, and of course it is a 
glorious neo-retro twitch shooter with 
lovingly engineered risk-reward mechanics, 
bosses that are somehow both forbidding 
and hilarious, and a beautiful electronic 
soundtrack. It is the most retina-titillating, 
rush-inducing kind of interactive fireworks 
display, and was my second-best Christmas 
present after a gift membership of the Wine 
Society (a writer has to have his priorities 
straight, after all). It is now my favourite 
game on Vita, bar none. Resogun, I very 
belatedly saw, is just amazing. 

But maybe, actually, I hadn’t been stupid 
in the first place. Maybe I was just one of 
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Trigger Happy 


Shoot first, ask questions later 








Let me just play the game and 
see whether | like it, rather than 
having to figure out what the 
hell it is in the first place 


who-knows-how-many players of Resogun 
on its first release who were flat-out 
discouraged, rather than epistemologically 
seduced, by the apparent lack of information 
supplied with the game about how to play 
it. That decision evidently pleased a lot of 
people, but I wonder how many more it 
simply puzzled and frustrated. 

Some kind of brief instructions are, 
of course, the norm. Ever since “Avoid 
missing ball for high score,” the vast majority 
of videogames have come with directions — 
more or less laconic, and often leaving 
important aspects to be discovered by the 


player, but still generally describing the 
game's main aim. No doubt, 
different people have different levels of 
tolerance for mystery. Evidently the early 
Resogun adopters who wrote the excited 
forum threads detailing all their latest 
discoveries in  reverse-engineering the 
mysterious gameplay and its nuances were 
having fun. And this is not a sort of fun to 
be despised, but it's a sort of metagame that 
doesn't appeal to me. Let me just play 
the game and see whether I like it, rather 
than having to figure out what the hell the 
game is in the first place. 

Try an analogy with a much older game. 
Imagine not knowing how to play chess, and 
not being able to find out (by, say, reading 
chess books or Internet tutorials) and yet 
being expected to enjoy a chess videogame in 
which nothing was explained, and you (or 
your fan community) had to work out all the 
rules by yourself by trial and error. As a 
social exercise, this could also be quite a 
thrilling invitation to group detective work. 
But my point would be that the game of 
chess itself is much more interesting than 
just getting to the starting line in terms of 
comprehension could ever be. And so 
refusing to explain it retards the superior 
enjoyment that a player will experience once 
the rules are understood. 

Similarly I find it much more fun to 
play Resogun with some understanding 
of what I am doing than I did when 
I was wondering what the hell Resogun 
was about. Different strokes, perhaps. But 
sometimes withholding crucial information 
threatens to look too much like an artificial 
attempt to create social-media buzz. And 
Resogun is too good a game to be marketed in 
such a gimmicky way. Give me my weapon — 
my Resogun, ah, my resonant gun, my 
resolute gun, my resourceful gun — but 
please also explain how I am supposed to 
shoot the bloody thing. 


however, 


Steven Poole’s Trigger Happy 2.0 is now available from 
Amazon. Visit him online at www.stevenpoole.net 
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bore the codename ‘Revolution? a fact 

that’s easy to forget. As a name, 
however, it’s a hard sell today. Over eight 
years old now, Wii’s been superseded and 
largely forgotten. Boxed and closeted. 

The Wii U system that’s replaced it has 
had its share of challenges, but perhaps the 
most surprising, given the system it inherits 
its name from, is the new device’s failure to 
realise the promise that made the original so 
purportedly revolutionary. It wasn’t the 
physical games such as Wii Sports, nor even 
the intuitive, remote-style controller that 
filled out the uniform of Wii’s revolution. 
No, Wii was revolutionary in that lots of 
people wanted to play it because it was a 
videogame system, not in spite of the fact it 
was. Not just lots of ‘gamers’ either. Just 
lots of people. Kids and parents. Retirees. 
Curious outsiders. Wii was for everyone. 

That alone is nothing new. Ordinary folk 
have been playing games forever — board and 
card and gambling games, of course, but 
computer games as well — and Wii hardly 
marked the advent of casual games played by 
broad audiences. There was Pac-Man and 
Centipede and their coin-op kindred; Solitaire 
and Minesweeper on every Windows 3 
desktop; Tetris, Bejeweled and Snake on Palm 
Pilots and mobile phones; and so on. 

But the difference between Wii and all 
those other forms of casual games — the 
difference that made the device revolutionary 
— is that Wii offered games you played 
knowing that they were games, rather than 
games that snuck in under the radar, posing 
as something else. 

This is one of the dirty secrets of gaming. 
When we cite statistics about how many 
women or people over 55 play games, we do 
so without their earned affinity. Many will 
still insist that they do not play games, only 
to acknowledge that, yes, actually, they do 
play Candy Crush, or Solitaire, or Words With 
Friends. Those invested in games as a lifestyle 
or livelihood tend to celebrate this admission 


D its 2006 release, Nintendo's Wii 
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Difficulty Switch 


Hard game criticism 





Wii was revolutionary in that 
lots of people wanted to play 
it because it was a videogame 
system, not in spite of that fact 





as a victory. “See! You’re one of us too!” But 
it’s cold comfort to learn that a playership 
representing entire categories of humans 
have no deliberate relationship with the 
works that supposedly underlie that affinity. 

Sure, ‘everyone’ plays Words With Friends, 
but if in so doing the game vanishes, if it 
disappears into the ambiguous, repetitive 
activity of something to do on your phone 
while waiting in the queue for a latte, then 
it occupies a different category of media 
activity than it does for those who self- 
identify as ‘gamers’, or who actively seek out 
gaming as an ongoing leisure activity. 


Media theorist Marshall McLuhan had a 
name for this difference: 
ground. Figure is what we see because it is 
set in relief against ground, which we don’t 
see and disappears into the background. For 
players, mobile games might become figures, 
because they’re sought out and engaged with 
for the sake of play itself. They contrast with 
the ground of ownership of a device, the 
necessary investment that makes play 
possible. But for others, mobile games are 
the ground against which more deliberate 
activities are made palatable. Standing in line 
waiting for coffee, for example. 

Wii was revolutionary because it not only 
inspired people of all stripes to play 
videogames, but because it also fashioned 
gameplay into figure rather than ground. 
Those who played a Wii couldn't help but 
acknowledge that they were playing a 
videogame, and that they were enjoying 
doing so. In part, this is because Wii retained 
one of the old, previously negative contexts 
of games: the console attached to a TV, the 
model of videogame play that had previously 
inspired apathy or even disgust in the minds 
of those who don't self-identify as players. 
In part, it did so because Nintendo's brand is 
so strong and so long-living (along with 
Atari, it’s an eponymous name for the 
videogame). And in part it did so by offering 
wholesome, familiar, physically engaging 
play activities that were easy to pick up, 
understand, and play with others. 

But Nintendo's revolution failed to make 
such an attitude last. Soon enough, our 
mothers and grandpas and little sisters and 
dentists picked up smartphones and tablets, 
and gaming receded from figure back into 
ground. The real beneficiaries of the 
Nintendo revolution were Apple, Facebook, 
Samsung and Google, which took the baton 
after Nintendo's lead. The result: today, more 
people than ever before play videogames, but 
fewer of them realise it. 


figure versus 


Ian Bogost is an author and game designer. His award- 
winning A Slow Year is available at www.bit.ly/1eQalad 
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NATHAN BROWN 


Big Picture Mode 


Industry issues given the widescreen treatment 


few weeks before Christmas, I briefly 

set NeoGAF on fire. It was the week 

before the PlayStation Experience. 
The big Street Fighter V announcement had 
leaked, and the Internet was hungry for more. 
That afternoon, I was on the phone when 
an embargoed email arrived from Sega 
announcing the localisation of Yakuza 5, 
a game in a series I adore and which I had 
just about given up hope of ever playing in 
English. I even bought a copy during a trip to 
Japan, resolving that this would be the game 
for which I would finally learn Japanese. Six 
months later it is, obviously, still sealed. 

So I was pretty happy, to the point that 
I cut myself off mid-sentence and whooped. I 
explained apologetically to the PR on the 
phone — as best I could — and finished the 
conversation. When I put the phone down, 
I tweeted about what had just happened. 

I've got a few hundred followers. I work 
for a prominent publication, but I’m not a 
prominent person, and while I’m sure most 
of those few hundred thought they'd be 
getting the inside skinny on this industry, 
I mostly tweet about football, music and 
things that annoy me on the commute. I now 
realise that the Yakuza 5 tweet was a rare 
example of me doing what my followers 
expect, rather than wittering about jungle 
podcasts and the odd pillock in a Nissan. 

It blew up. Relatively, anyway. A hundred- 
odd retweets, some new followers and about 
a thousand posts of feverish speculation on 
NeoGAF. What could it be, they pondered? 
Crash Bandicoot, apparently. Several others 
said it was Shenmue. Someone even thought 
it was a new Mark Of Kri, for heaven's sake. 

Something had to be done, but I don't 
have a GAF account, and it can take months 
for admins to approve new signups. I tweeted 
again: “Hi GAF. Calm down.” It didn't work. 
I explained it was exciting to me personally, 
that's all. Some turned against me. I still 
have, for posterity, a Safari tab on my phone 
showing the post that asks, “WHO THE 
FUCK IS NATHAN BROWN?" 
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Game PR is so bland that 


anyone who so much as 
smells like they're about to 
contravene it gets attention 


The only reason anyone paid the blindest 
bit of attention is that I was subverting the 
PR cycle. If Sega had tweeted a coded hint 
about a PSX reveal, no one would have cared. 
But someone on the inside saying something 
they shouldn't? Now you're talking. Game PR 
has become so bland that anyone who 
so much as smells like they're about to 
contravene it gets some attention. 

That goes beyond games, though. In the 
UK at the moment, the two most prominent 
political voices are a hard-right xenophobic 
buffoon and a nihilistically revolutionary 
standup comedian. Both of them have 


become caricatures of themselves, really, but 
because mainstream politicians have become 
so terrified of causing any offence for fear it 
might cost them an election, the slightest 
whiff of unguarded opinion has everyone — 
from white van to news desk to parliament — 
falling over themselves to listen to, report, 
repeat and debate what they have to say. 

At least my 15 minutes of notoriety were 
an accident. There are those who understand 
this phenomenon and seek to exploit it — 
and no, I’m not talking about SEO experts. 
Look at Lizard Squad, the hacking group that 
took down PSN and, briefly, Xbox Live over 
the Christmas break. Yes, there was a simple 
motivation to cause trouble on a day when 
these wags knew countless kids, young and 
old, would be setting up their new consoles. 
But the timing was also calculated for 
maximum exposure. Editors in the specialist 
and mainstream press knew readers would be 
searching and checking their favourite sites 
to find out why they couldn't set up their 
new console, so reported on it. Lizard Squad, 
meanwhile, told followers to retweet specific 
messages if they wanted PSN back online, or 
to stay down forever. When I checked on 
Christmas Day, its account had 55,000 
followers. A few days later, that figure had 
grown to over a quarter of a million. 

The problem, then, is one of oxygen. 
What I'm saying, I think, is that we should 
all stop clicking on shit. It's easier said than 
done, of course. We've all been suckered in 
by a dumb headline, but it's easy to forget 
how much currency there is in the things we 
idly click on, the shows we have on in the 
background and in the things we retweet. In 
this massively connected age, every action, 
however granular, carries real, often troubling 
weight. With a bit more thought, we can keep 
racists off our TV screens, hackers out of our 
multiplayer networks, and me only tweeting 
about mid-to-late-’90s dance music. At least 
one of those has got to be worth the effort. 


Nathan Brown is Edge’s deputy editor. Fans of the A431 or 
the Amen break should look up @nathan_brown on Twitter 
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The Witcher Ill: Wild Hunt 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


The Long Dark 
PC 

Project Cars 

PC, PS4, Wii U, Xbox One 


The Hunter: Primal 
PC 


Survarium 
PC 


Galak-Z: The Dimensional 
PC, PS4, Vita 
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Drift Stage 
PC 


Mario Vs Donkey Kong: 
Tipping Stars 
SDS, Wii U 


Project Treasure 

Wii U 

Sid Meier’s Starships 
iOS, PC 


Xenoblade Chronicles X 
Wii U 





Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Hype content 


The hunger games 


Alter over two and a half years in full develooment, Day Z still doesn't have 
a fixed release date. The process has been far from straightforward, 
admittedly, but the genre it gave rise to also has problems finishing. Survival 
is a struggle, and survival games need that struggle to be everlasting. To the 
dev, a well-stocked inventory can be as damaging as a game-breaking 
bug; to the player, a rucksack full of beans and bullets is the only measure 
ot progress. With tension like that, where does survival go trom here? 

This month's Hype crop yields a range of answers to that difficult question. 
The Long Dark (p42] may have caught your eye with its bright aesthetic — a 
game full of colour and beauty in a space built on grit and grime — but it 
runs counter to convention in more ways than that. When The long Dark 
exits Early Access, it will sport a full narrative, its developer telling a story in 
a genre usually founded on letting players pen their own. 

Elsewhere, developers are fiddling with the mechanical template. While 
Survarium (p50] will, in time, be a full-on survival sim, its current beta is a 
multiplayer deathmatch. It's not exactly COD, but it's still a substantial 

change of pace for a genre brought to lite by an Arma 





MOST 
WANTED 


Into The Stars PC 

With a flotilla of dogfighting games 
inbound for 2015, Into The Stars is more 
interested in your Janeway fantasies than 
your Starbuck ones. You'll shepherd a 
rookie crew back home, scavenging 


mod and which has typically got players more invested in 
the contents of other people's cupboards than their own 
armouries. The Hunter: Primal (p48), meanwhile, strips 
away the ubiquitous hunger and thirst meters, removes the 
genre-standard lumbering undead and stalking predators, 
and replaces them with big, angry dinosaurs. 


supplies and trading Technicolor volleys 
with aliens, all to a score by Jack Wall. 


Puzzle & Dragons Z 3DS 


As we might have mentioned before, the 
mechanics in the smartphone version of 
P&D are an unremitting joy, but it’s not 
without its problems. Most are linked, 
inevitably, to monetisation, so the IAP-free 
3DS version is an intriguing prospect, 

ind the bundled Mario-themed game 

till further incentive to make the switch. 
Rise Of The Tomb Raider Xbox One 
Your move, Lara. For all that her previous 
outing did well, it was in Uncharted's 
thrall. With Naughty Dog giving 
Uncharted a much-needed kick up the 
backside, Crystal Dynamics, backed by 
Microsoft's chequebook, must do likewise. 


It seems unlikely that any of these approaches will 
replicate Day Zs success, but it is equally hard to 
imagine the final version of Dean Hall's creation matching 
the mod that started it all. More than any other genre, the 
survival game is made for Early Access, giving players a 
world, a threat and some tools, and promising an 
endgame down the line. Sooner or later, someone is 
going to have to establish what form that will take. 
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Setting foot in CD Projekt's world of 
monsters both literal and figurative 


Publisher 
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ewcomers to the fiction shouldn't 

worry about playing The Witcher III 

without prior knowledge. Even for 
those who've followed the whole series so 
far, the politics and people of this world are 
difficult to retain, and almost everyone we 
meet in the first few hours of The Witcher III 
is new to us. It really does feel like you're 
suffering from amnesia when you're being 
introduced to a parade of characters whose 
apparently close personal relationships with 
protagonist Geralt are completely opaque. 

The story's not difficult to follow as 
such, it's just that the game doesn't focus 
the fiction on the player as if they were the 
centre of the universe. The impression is of 
a rich and complex low-fantasy world that 
exists independently of you, one you're 
dropping in on rather than one constructed 
expressly for your entertainment. 

The Witcher III opens in a period of war. 
Think War Of The Five Kings-era Westeros 
in Game Of Thrones: soldiers wandering 
around raping and killing like they own the 
place, villages half-empty and smouldering, 
battlefields littered with corpses and ghoulish 
beasts feasting upon them. Geralt and a fellow 
witcher are searching for a girl — the former's 
protégé, Ciri, who has been stolen away by a 
quasi-supernatural army called The Wild 
Hunt. This mysterious force shows up now 


Bandai Namco/CD Projekt Red 
CD Projekt Red 

PC, PS4, Xbox One 

Poland 

May 19 


and then to visit unimaginable devastation on 
an unlucky local town, assuming war hasn’t 
already razed everything to the ground. 

The witchers are looking for another 
woman, too: Yennefer, a powerful witch, who 
happens to be a former lover of Geralt’s (she 
of the transforming crow charm that bores 
through an unfortunate soldier’s eye socket in 
the gratuitous sequence CD Projekt unveiled 
last year). Like most open-world games, The 
Witcher III stacks its motivations — you’re 
trying to find Yennefer, so you must help out 
this person who might have information, 
leading you to undertake this quest, during 
which you'll find this subquest, and so on. 

This entire process feels natural. Riding 
around on Geralt's steed, you can hold a 
button to stick to the paths or wander off to 
see what happens. Stopping at inns lets you 
soak in the ambience, perhaps witnessing a 
near-confrontation between soldiers and 
peasants over the arms displayed over the 
bar, asking for information, or partaking in a 
game of Gwent (a new, Hearthstone-like card 
minigame). From there you might get a handle 
on someone who needs help, but something 
else will invariably catch your eye on the way 
to wherever they are. Points of potential 
interest appear on the map as question marks 
once you've spoken to the right person or read 
something on a town notice board, but you » 


Witcher veterans might 
remember Yennefer 
from flashbacks in The 
Witcher 2, but if it's 
been a while, don't 
worry: it's entirely 
possible to sink into 
The Witcher III without 
detailed lore knowledge 











Geralt represents a twist on 
the neutral protagonist. His 
metahuman status keeps 
him at the fringes of society, 
an outcast and a mercenary. 
Despite his involvement in 
the political machinations of 
the continent, he has few 
strong feelings about them 
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THE WITCHER IIl: 
WILD HUNT 


never know what they're going to be until 
you arrive. This can be extremely dangerous: 
creatures don't scale in The Witcher III, and 
often what you're greeted with is a pounding. 

The actual quests are usually familiar — go 
here, kill that, follow me, fetch that — but it's 
what happens along the way that takes up 
most of your time. The first big task that The 
Witcher III doles out is tracking, researching 
and eventually killing a griffin that's been 
harrying both the locals and the invading 
Nilfgaardian military. Along the way, however, 
we catch an arsonist, break into some houses, 
escape from a swamp creature, find two 
wounded soldiers hiding in a hut, track down 
a missing frying pan, and locate some bandit 
lairs. Staying focused on the main thread and 
just progressing the story is impossible with 
such a plenitude of temptations. 

Plenty of these encounters offer you 
some kind of choice about how to handle 
them, but it would be misleading to call them 
moral choices. Instead of binary Paragon/ 
Renegade morality, The Witcher III operates on 
the nihilistic principle that there's no point in 
trying to do the right thing, because chances 
are the consequences will probably be terrible 
regardless. An early example of this comes in 
one of our first subquests, involving a dwarf 
whose forge has been burned down by a 
drunken racist. After tracking down the 
culprit, a village youth, you can either take a 
bribe from him to keep quiet, or hand him 
over to the dwarf and the authorities, who 
promptly have him hanged. 


The Witcher IIT's world, then, is not a 
pleasant place. Racism exists. Sexism, too. 
Violence is everywhere: heads go flying in 
combat, blood saturates Geralt's clothes after 
a battle, and monster designs are gruesome 
rather than fanciful. It doesn't take long to 
become hardened to the unrelenting grimness 
of it all. The environments are the light to all 
that shade. The dream-sequence opening 
gives a glimpse of Skellige, a Scandinavian- 
Scottish hybrid with extraordinary, majestic 
mountains. The first thing you see upon 
leaving Geralt's bedchamber is a breathtaking 
view of those mountains from the balcony. 
The swampy, forested region that follows 
seems brown and uninteresting until you see 


it at sunset or in the early morning, when the 
plants are lit as if by fire and the pale light 
reflects off waterlogged ground. 

The eventual showdown with the griffin, 
however, is mildly disappointing. Having 
spent hours preparing for the battle, picking 
leaves from bushes to make potions and 
crafting a new breastplate from salvaged bits, 
it turns out the griffin can be dispatched with 
embarrassing ease by keeping your distance 
and skewering it with a crossbow. Admittedly, 
we only discover this after trying to face it 
on the ground, resulting in lacerations from 
its poisoned claws and a swift death. It's 
reminiscent of Dark Souls' first big battle with 
the Taurus Demon: try to defeat it atop the 
bridge and it's one of the most challenging 
bosses in the game, but drop on its head from 
the tower and the fight's over in minutes. 

We're hoping for more from The Witcher 
IIT's later monster encounters. The process of 


Intelligent and reactive use 
of the various spells is as vital 
as parrying and countering 


tracking and researching them builds natural 
anticipation before the fight. And battles in 
The Witcher III are thrilling — combat may not 
have the heft of, say, Dark Souls or Monster 
Hunter, but it's nonetheless some of the best 
swordplay around. Enemies do not wait 
patiently in line for Geralt to tend to them, 
but rush in and try to mob him. Intelligent 
and reactive use of the various spells is as 
vital as parrying and countering. It's a long 
way from the toothless sword combat that 
permeates so many open-world games. 

There are buggy moments in the first five 
hours that vindicate the extra few months CD 
Projekt has given itself by delaying the game 
to May. Occasionally seeing horse hooves clip 
through the ground or a sword poke through a 
character model wrenches you straight out of 
The Witcher IIT's world, like being awoken 
suddenly from a dream. Yet even these little 
wrinkles manage to flatter, showing how 
absorbing it is when things are working as 
they should. This is going to be a game that 
you don't so much play as inhabit. M 





Woman 
trouble 


There are varying 
opinions on The 
Witcher's much- 
discussed sexual 
politics, but at 

least things have 
progressed a little 
since the original's 
card-collecting fuck- 
memento subgame. 
Things are tough for 
women in the world 
of The Witcher — as 
they are in Westeros, 
say — but we're 
happy to report that 
not every woman in 
The Witcher III is a 
witch, a wife or a 
prostitute. It’s made 
immediately clear, 
however, that the 
game is not afraid of 
showing skin: during 
the opening, the 
camera tries hard to 
spoil a refreshingly 
tender moment by 
dwelling lasciviously 
on both a bathing 
Geralt and the 
naked, reclining 
body of one of his 
more interesting 
lovers, Yennefer. 


TOP This world is distinctly 
low fantasy: grimy, violent, 
sweary, and bubbling with 
unpleasantness. There are 
elves, sure, but they are 
mostly haughty racists. 

MAIN Consistent with the 
previous Witcher games, 

the voice acting leans on 
traditional medieval fantasy 
tropes (Scottish dwarves, 
Northern peasants, plummy 
noblemen). It's all good until 
you encounter the laughable 
approximation of the Irish. 
RIGHT Before fighting the 
griffin (or any monster), 
Geralt must learn its habits, 
track down its lair, and 
collect things with which to 
make bait or useful potions, 
building the anticipation 








TOP The latest E3 demo came 
off as rather contrived, as is 
perhaps inevitable with 
preordained demonstrations, 
but The Witcher III feels 
great when played in less 
orchestrated circumstances. 
ABOVE This time, character 
development is handled 
differently to The Witcher 

2, involving a skill tree of 
abilities that you must equip. 
We didn't see much of it in 
the first few hours; levelling 
up is a slow process here 


Al 
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Hinterland's painterly Canadian wilderness 
aims to reinvigorate the survival genre 
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iery watercolour skies and shimmering 

auroras are how Hinterland chooses to 

showcase its take on the end of the world, 
but even the most atmospheric screenshots 
can’t convey the sound of Canada’s deep 
north — the thunderous wind that scorns 
clothing and shakes window panes, or the 
thoughtful silence that follows fresh snowfall. 
Abstracting heavily, this Vancouver Island- 
based team of 13 is creating an escapist’s 
game, and it’s one that achieves an even 
better sense of place than DayZ’s hyper-real 
countryside of Chernarus. 

Currently in Early Access, The Long Dark 
has you take on the troubles of a plane crash 
survivor in the wake of an as-yet-unspecified 
‘geomagnetic event? Alone in the mountains, 
you forage, craft and do what you must to 
survive, which mostly means keeping warm. 
There are no monsters in this wasteland, nor 
psychotic fellow players; The Long Dark is a 
staunchly singleplayer game. Occasional 
wolves might do for you, but the pervasive, 
unrelenting threat is the cold, which can kill 
you in minutes — sunny days in northern 
Canada can still be well below zero. 

“It was all about coming up with a 
different take on that post-disaster scenario,” 
creative director Raphael Van Lierop says. 
“I’m very careful not to call it postapocalyptic, 
because for me postapocalyptic always has the 


Hinterland 

In-house 

PC 

Canada 

Out now (Early Access) 


wrong connotations. We’ve been taught that 
postapocalyptic means Mad Max, or Fallout 
or zombies — that’s not what we are.” 

The Long Dark’s rampant colour certainly 
seems the obvious counterpoint to the drab 
eastern European settings common to this 
genre. The impressionistic style begs to be 
screengrabbed, the display of natural majesty 
enforcing an awareness of your precarious 





. Raphael Van Lierop, 
hold on the world. Inspired by the work of creative director and 


children's writer and illustrator Jon Klassen, founder of Hinterland 
The Long Dark’s world was less saturated early 

in development, but the team soon realised it 

would need its screenshots to stand out. 


“It started out as a practical thing,” says 
Van Lierop. “When you’re a small independent 
studio, you don’t have the resources of a big 
publisher to help market and promote your 
game. You need to have what marketing 
people would call an ‘ownable look’ and I say 
that with a little bit of cynicism, but it’s true. 
Without sounding too highfalutin about it, 
the intention behind The Long Dark is really to 
create an artistic experience that is emotional 
and hopefully thought-provoking.” 
Mechanically, The Long Dark is in less of a 
hurry to break with tradition. For example, 
playing in either of its two extant sandboxes 
means rummaging through cupboards for 
canned peaches to keep food and thirst » 


Wolves were once the only 
in-game predator, but the 
Pleasant Valley update added 
black bears to The Long Dark's 
already-threatening wilds 








For many games, marketing 
screenshots are heavily 
touched up before release, 
but this trapper's homestead 
appears as is, aurora and all 
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THE 
LONG DARK 


meters topped up. Hinterland has tried to 
strip back the typical information-heavy UIs 
that accompany this type of game, offering 
visual cues as to your wellbeing — the colder 
it gets, the more your breath fogs — but 
meters and lists remain in force. The team 
concedes that it can’t find a way to ditch the 
Ul entirely without mystifying the game’s 
deaths, but pledges a more visual, intuitive 
adaptation of the menus for future updates. 
The absence of player animations is also a 
point of contention at Hinterland. The timer 
bars that represent every action are the only 
barrier to full submersion in its survivalist 
fantasy, a disconnect that almost caused the 
combat system, in which you might struggle 
invisibly with a wolf, to be pulled. “I’m not 
saying we’ll never get there,” Van Lierop says, 
“but at any point when we’ve asked, ‘Is now 
the right time to tackle that?’ we’ve always 
had other things that felt more important.” 
Regardless, Hinterland’s interpretation of 
the survival formula is robust, thanks again to 
the severity of the environment. Just as any 
good horror has its audience unconsciously 
holding their breath, the descent of a blizzard 
can induce a psychosomatic chill in players as 
visibility drops and you stagger into the wind. 


Effective though the cycle of foraging, 
upgrade and survival is in the short term, this 
genre has an endgame problem: one lucky raid 
or efficient day can see you stockpile supplies, 
granting immunity to nature’s attempts on 
your life as you gather still more essentials. 
Once you become self-sufficient, the game 
has been beaten without climax, leaving 
players to drift away unfulfilled. Accordingly, 
Hinterland began receiving complaints that 
The Long Dark was too survivable soon after 
implementing the Coastal Highway map. 

“We knew we were going to create clusters 
of buildings,” Van Lierop says, “but we hadn’t 
quite anticipated how it would make the 
game feel easy for people. We tend to think 
about survival in the game as a longer term 
experience, so it’s easy for someone to go into 
the Coastal Highway and get to a cluster of 
five or six houses and survive for five or six 
days with the resources that are there, but 
that doesn’t mean that you’re going to 
survive for a hundred days.” 


In light of the feedback, the team created 
a new sandbox that brings the playable area 
up from ten to 19 square kilometres. In 
contrast to the comparatively built-up 
Coastal Highway and the scattered houses of 
Mystery Lake, the new Pleasant Valley is a 
resolutely rural mountain region comprised 
of farmland and unspoiled wilderness. 

Hinterland goes further in addressing the 
endgame problem, too. The team’s longterm 
goal isn’t just a polished sandbox in which to 
exist, but an episodic story in which survival 
is but a mechanic. “We’re fundamentally 
storytellers,” Van Lierop says. “The Long Dark 
wasn’t conceived as a survival game — we 
built The Long Dark from first principles. We 
said, ‘This is how we want to make the player 
feel. What are the mechanics, what is the 
aesthetic we need to deliver on that?’ Our full 
launch will be for the story mode. Story mode 
is the launch! Nobody wants to play a story 


“We said, ‘This is how we 
want to make the player feel. 
What are the mechanics?” 


mode before it's finished, and we knew that 
the sandbox could be tested on its own, 
independently of narrative.” 

Designing survival as a means to an end 
rather than the end itself is a lifeline for a 
genre in which many games stagnate in Early 
Access. After all, popular disaster series such 
as The Walking Dead are about human drama, 
not daily routine, and Van Lierop predicts that 
encounters with NPC survivors in the course 
of the story will be far more unsettling than 
the wolves that prowl the wastes. 

After its recent boom, the survival genre 
is already looking short of ideas, but The Long 
Dark has stumbled in with fresh supplies. 
Inspired by the view from Van Lierop's 
window and treks along local logging trails, 
Hinterland has created an authentic slice of 
Canada complete with toques and red maple 
leaves. As a result, its surrealist's palette and 
extreme weather enforce not a sense of high 
fantasy, but a real place at the end of days. 
And now, rather than wait to expire, we can 
explore what comes after. iM 





Into the light 


The Long Dark aspires 
to make players 
contemplate their 
situation even as it 
tries to kill them. This 
is a human disaster, 
and the surreal 
aesthetic enforces the 
sensation of clinging 
to a rock adrift in the 
cosmos. Indomitable 
mountains, backlit by 
the Northern Lights, 
are as they ever were, 
unperturbed by 
geomagnetic events 
even as humanity 
gives up its hold on 
the planet."One of 
the most incredibly 
rewarding moments 
for me," Van Lierop 
says, "was when 

we first shared the 
build with some of 
our backers and 

we started to get 
feedback. Somebody 
wrote in and said, 

‘I was freezing to 
death; | had no food; 
| didn't know where 
to go, so | climbed to 
the top of highest 
peak that | could find 
and | died watching 
the sun rise.'" 








TOP LEFT Vast open worlds 
often compromise on assets, 
and The Long Dark's samey 
cabins are no exception, but 
the latest update's new set 
dressing reduces familiarity. 
TOP RIGHT Trappers' cabins 
are great bounties for the 
weary traveller, stocked not 
just with food and first-aid 
supplies, but workbenches 
necessary to craft vital tools. 
MAIN The geomagnetic 
event might have driven 

the wolves mad, but they're 
still not proficient with 

door handles, so cars offer 
shelter in which to panic 


FAR LEFT Hidden prepper 
caches in Mystery Lake can 
set you up for days. To last 
for weeks, however, you'll 
need to keep moving. 

LEFT Pleasant Valley promises 
to really test your survival 
skills. Farmsteads are rare 
occurrences, forcing the 
reliance on hunting and 
camping that some players 
missed in Coastal Highway 
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PROJECT CARS 
Slightly Mad Studios' racer is being well handled 


lightly Mad Studios' decision to delay 

Project Cars’ 1.0 release was a savvy one. 

When we previously played the game, its 
handling exhibited a tendency to fluctuate 
between temperamental and listless, but it's 
improved considerably since then. 

As promised, the game now opens with a 
selection of handling presets, offering three 
simple starting points for a racing sim that is 
already highly customisable (you can, if you 
so wish, even assign buttons to adjust seat 
height, angle and distance from the wheel). 
From these broad foundations, it's easy to 
then further tweak your setup, such as 
starting with the Novice profile, but opting 
for manual gears and no traction control. 
There's still a selection of sliders available to 
fine-tune handling characteristics, but the 
number of them has been reined in. It's a 
promising sign, indicative of a game eager to 


please with characterful design rather than 
one trying to offer permutations of every 
other popular handling model, no matter how 


ill-fitting it would be — despite Slightly Mad's 


claims, you never could make the game feel 
like OutRun anyway. 

Cars now feel lively and communicative, 
even with a joypad, and this becomes even 
more apparent when you hop into something 
with less than 200hp and throw it around a 
tight circuit such as Brands Hatch Indy. More 
powerful cars, meanwhile, are terrifying, and 
the way a Huayra torque-steers on straights 
or the way the weight of a rear-engine car 
unbalances you in a corner if you brake too 
late are brilliant touches. You'll need to think 
about which tyres you're running for the 
given conditions, too, and on Pro settings 
you'll have to warm them up to performance 
temperature before attempting to push the 











ABOVE Project Cars' range of 
open-wheel vehicles includes 
classic and modern Formula 
One cars, as well as road- 
legal options such as Ariel's 
Atom and BAC's Mono. 

LEFT As in Slightly Mad's 
previous games, your focus 
shifts to the road ahead at 
speed. Cars look fantastic 
while racing, but oddly 
weightless during replays 





Even light damage, like our 
buckled bumper here, will 
alter your car's handling 
characteristics, and may very 
well lead to your pit crew 
calling you in for repairs 








car's limits. But even on Pro settings with 
all driving aids off, no car is unmanageable 
if you ensure your inputs are smooth. 
Unless you're out in the rain, that is. 
Project Cars! wet-weather races are brilliant, 
high-pressure events that keep you on edge 
throughout and, thanks to some effective 
audio and visual effects, make you feel like 
reaching for an extra pullover by the second 
lap. Your pit crew will communicate weather 
changes — via the DualShock speaker, if 
you're playing on PS4 — ahead of time, but 
you can also request pit stops while out on 
the track if a greying sky makes you nervous 
enough to want to switch to rubber with 
deeper tread. The transitions between 
conditions are subtle and entirely convincing, 
while the game's fog effects deserve special 
mention. Project Cars is a fine looking game, 
though there's currently quite a gulf 
between the PC and console versions. 


Project Cars is by no means ugly on 
console — all the images you see here were 
grabbed from the latest PS4 build — but 
while the car models and weather effects 

feel top notch, the trackside textures and 
lighting fail to meet the high standard of the 
PC version. But even that build, in its present 
form, lacks the extra layers of polish it will 
need to compete with DriveClub's astonishing 
visuals. Evolution Studios' latest game may 
have had a bumpy start, but it set a new 
visual high-water mark even before 
precipitation was added in a recent update. 
Of course, Project Cars is gunning for 6ofps 


LEFT Few games pull off 

fog as well as Project Cars. 
The way sunlight diffuses 
through damp mist is one 
the game's visual highlights, 
but makes for treacherous 
driving conditions too 





on all platforms, so it's unlikely that it will 
be able to better its rival on consoles even by 
release. And while it's certainly smoother, 
that higher framerate doesn't deliver a 
noticeably greater sense of speed. 

More worryingly, opponent AI is a little 
skittish right now, even when dialled up to 
the supposedly brightest setting. Cars leave 
the track en masse in apparently poor racing- 


Wet-weather races are high- 
pressure events that keep 
you on edge throughout 


line decisions, and aggressive drivers are 
often more than happy to barge into you, 
open wheeler or not. This is less of a problem 
in races featuring lower-powered saloons and 
super-minis — vehicles that can take a little 
rough and tumble and won't complain about 
some grass in their wheel arches — than it 
is with faster, more specialised machines. 
Even so, the core driving model has 
progressed assuredly in the past few months 
and time-trial sessions are highly involved 
(assuming you keep tyre wear and fuel 
depletion on) and captivating. There are 
plenty of potential mechanical maladies that 
can befall you, too, such as a jammed wheel 
nut during a pit stop or aero damage from a 
misjudged rumble strip hit. And all of this 
can be experienced from the unapologetically 
hardcore helmet cam, which is as close as any 
game has come to what it really feels like to 
be out on track in a performance-focused 
car. That the game is still suffering from 
AI and graphical issues so close to launch 
is undeniably concerning, but this latest 
look inspires confidence nonetheless. M 





Opened 
wheels 


Slightly Mad is 
abandoning the 
traditional racing 
game progression in 
favour of offering 
everything from the 
off. Events, vehicles 
and tracks don't need 
to be unlocked, and 
you can choose to 
tackle the events 

in any order, even 
specialising in a single 
discipline if that's your 
preference. After so 
many restarts over the 
years, driving game 
fans should find the 
approach liberating, 
especially given the 
number of tracks and 
cars available. It's a 
relaxed standpoint 
that demonstrates 
confidence in players, 
both in terms of their 
skill and ability to set 
their own pace, and 
one echoed in-game 
by features such as 
the ability to jump 
the starter lights if 
you're too eager 
with the accelerator. 
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THE HUNTER: PRIMAL 


Fighting with your lizard brain in a prehistoric world 





unning won't work. Oh, the functionality its specialist audience wants more, only this 





for it is fine, but The Hunter: Primal time with Triceratops instead of turkeys. 
discourages making swift movements by That’s based partly on the strength of staff 
spawning dinosaurs behind you when you do. feeling, and partly due to popular demand. 
Pack hunters and Tyrannosaurus rex aren't “When I took over Expansive Worlds,” 
just drawn to your trampling feet, they’re CEO Pim Holfve says, “I started going 
born of them. It’s the sort of quirk expected through old feedback to see what The Hunter 
in an Early Access title, particularly the spit- players wanted, and every so often dinosaurs 
and-glue survival and hunting sims that now popped up. Our game designer, Bjórn [Ojlert], —_— | 
run rampant in Steam’s storefront of works- was saying that dinosaurs are going to be the real-life hunting licence, 
in-progress. Here, however, it’s hard to tell new zombies, and I was like, “Yeah, sure. nsi aval 
whether a draconian penalty for jogging is Whatever’ But when we released The Hunter 
suspect coding or a statement of intent. on Steam this summer, [dinosaurs] became 
Primal is a prehistoric standalone spin-off the third-most-asked-for feature.” 
of The Hunter, a free-to-play bloodsport sim Holfve expects Primal to leave Early 
u and acquired taste. The Hunter is berated and Access around March, but development will 
Utahraptors are vicious and ] : . : i . 
intelligent pack hunters. praised in equal measure for its great empty continue for as long as interest exists. Already 
The Hunter's original audio wilderness that’s designed for steady tracking Primal Eden, on which you're dumped to hunt 
Capsa Tad 10 Be instead of slaughter. Expansive Worlds is dinosaurs, is convincingly Cretaceous. The 


upgraded to simulate 
reptilian communication proud of this authenticity and confident that extreme detail of DayZ's Chernarus is lacking, 








TOP LEFT Triceratops are the 
herbivorous prey of choice 
for rookie hunters. Clean 
kills are difficult, but too 
much noise might attract 
something less forgiving. 
ABOVE Thunderous T rex 
encounters are terrifying 
and, apparently, authentic. 
Expansive Worlds has tuned 
their aggression according 
to available scientific data 


Ferns and foliage carpet the 
world, but there are man- 
made structures on Primal 
Eden. You never know, one 
of them might even contain 
a gun to fight back with 








but plant life flourishes, and the island is 
vast, bolstering the sense of isolation. 


Set off into the distance, and there's a 
good chance you will be eaten. If you sprint, 
you'll be eaten. If you edge too hastily around 
a T rex, you'll be eaten. If your gun sounds, 
flee — but not too fast, or you will be eaten. 
The player's fragility sets the pace. Only the 
daring cross Primal Eden at more than a crawl, 
and hours are spent shuffling between random 
loot crates, as marked by a PDA, in the hope 
of finding a serviceable weapon. 

“T know the big drive right now is 
shooting dinosaurs,” Holfve says, “but it 
seems like a lot of people are enjoying how 
hard it is to survive. It's also something that's 
going to be up to the community in the end: 
how much they want the survival part and 
how much they want to shoot dinosaurs.” 

‘Survival’ is a term used loosely. Hunger 
and thirst meters are out, the presence of 
Utahraptors being enough to keep life in 
check. A cursory glance at Primal’s Steam 
forum suggests support for the decision 
among a community of purists who brook 


The Hunter: Primal's distant 
detail is exceptional, inviting 
you to explore landmarks 
such as asteroid craters, 
provided you can avoid 
being devoured en route 


no distraction from the hunt, but Primal Eden 
is a sparse place, devoid of minute-to-minute 
objectives. You wander at random and, if you 
can avoid ingestion, will eventually stumble 
on glowing footprints that mark the passage 
of prey. Creep along the length of the trail and 
your reward for being patient is the upper 
hand over the beast that left it. 

What follows is a moment of powerful 
tension, enough to alleviate the mental fatigue 
that comes with spells of schlepping through 
ferns: your quarry stops and takes in the air, 
and you have seconds to fire. The feeling can 
be heightened when coordinating with up to 
16 friends, which is all but obligatory for 


“It’s not everyone's cup of tea, 


because it is a lot of waiting, 
and it is a lot of walking” 


T rex hunting, because even if you fail bring it 
down in a volley, it can’t eat everyone at once. 

“T got my hunting licence last year,” Holfve 
says. “It’s not everyone’s cup of tea, because it 
is a lot of waiting, and it is a lot of walking, 
but the contrast of nothing happening for 20 
minutes, and all of a sudden having a few 
seconds to decide whether to take a shot — we 
see that as an extremely positive experience.” 

On a Venn diagram, Primal exists where 
DayZ overlaps Train Simulator. It has taken 
pointers from survival successes, and comes 
at a time when interest in open-ended games 
is peaking, but it’s still an enthusiast’s 
pursuit, designed by people with hunting 
licences for fellow hobbyists. It’s hard to 
imagine Primal reaching the audiences of 
DayZ or Rust, but it doesn’t have to, or aspire 
to. Dinosaur hunting brings variety to a small, 
staid niche, and in that regard an open line to 
its devotees through Early Access will serve 
Primal far better than closed doors. This is 
bespoke development, and it’s helping to 
keep a community from extinction. M 





Got schooled 


Steam pundits aren't 
the only community 
Expansive Worlds 
supports: The Hunter's 
first T rex - before 
this spin-off had been 
conceived - was 
created by an intern 
from a Swedish game 
design school. Many 
among Expansive 
Worlds' staff sit on 
educational advisory 
boards, taking pains 
to build ties with the 
next generation of 
developers. "They are 
really well prepared 
to start working in a 
studio," Holfve says, 
"and they're being 
productive from week 
two at least. They've 
got all these fantastic 
ideas that us old 

farts have stopped 
thinking up." It was 
the enthusiasm with 
which interns set 
about modding 

The Hunter that 
convinced the EW 
team that Prima! 

was worth pursuing. 
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Publisher/ 
developer 
Vostok Games 


Format PC 

Origin Ukraine 
Release Out now (Early 
Access to arena 
multiplayer only) 





Oleg Yavorsky found 
himself a refugee after 
the temporary closure 
of Stalker dev GSC. 

He now continues that 
series' legacy at Vostok 








SURVARIUM 


Stalking other players in Vostok's crumbling world 


urvarium's PvP arena could be seen as 
a sop. Most of its players, after all, are 
keenly awaiting the game's PvE survival 
component and, by extension, a spiritual 
successor to Stalker. But while the scale of 
Survarium isn't yet close to the Stalker games, 
Vostok has already created an online shooter 
which has the heart of that revered series and 
also throws in plenty of new ideas of its own. 
Vostok counts former GSC Game World 
staff among its number, so it's no surprise 
that Survarium's weapons gravitate towards 
hand-cocked arms with punch. Go into the 
field with a sniper rifle and you'll need to 
move cautiously and stay low; no-scope 
headshots, meanwhile, are surpassingly rare. 
This more thoughtful pace trickles down into 
every aspect of combat and, assuming you 
don't have the misfortune to get flanked, 
encounters with other players can last longer 
than the industry-standard few seconds as 
shots ricochet off cover or find their way into 
exposed limbs. Unlike the ‘victor shoots first’ 
tendencies of many modern FPSs, then, here 
you're just as likely to hobble away from a 
firefight injured as you are to achieve a kill. 
^ We've been into survival postapocalyptic 
games for more than ten years, so it wasn't a 
big challenge to achieve the right atmosphere 
in the game,” Vostok Games’ Oleg Yavorsky 
tells us when we ask if this was a difficult 
balance. “On top of that, the PvP mode serves 
as a good starting platform for us to build up 
the game and bring it to even greater heights. 
With the team-based classic gameplay, such 
as team deathmatch, we’re able to balance 
out the game’s economy, weapons, item 
characteristics and so on. Which in turn helps 
enormously with delivering PvE and whatever 
else we and the community fancy later on.” 
Along with team deathmatch, there’s also 
a capture-the-flag variant called Protective 
Device. In it, two teams fight to collect 
batteries to power a machine that will defend 
them against a coming electrical anomaly. 
There are many batteries in play, and carrying 


one will both slow you down and mean that 
you can’t use either of the two weapons you 
equipped before the match. The overall 
objective is hardly new, but the rhythm feels 
fresh, especially as the timer clicks down and 
players attempt to raid each other’s bases to 
steal to the batteries they’ve amassed. 

“We plan to add at least one more [PvP] 
variation by introducing ‘defend-your-team- 
base’-type gameplay,” Yavorsky says. “Based 
on players’ feedback, we could be adding 
something else on top as well later on, but 
we also have to focus on the Freeplay mode.” 


Vostok plans to handle launching the 
survival portion of Survarium in much the 
same way it did its PvP aspect, starting with 
a closed beta later this year, then making it 
available to others soon after. The studio has 
divided itself into two teams to continue work 
on both portions simultaneously. “We treat 
[survival] as a big separate part of the game,” 
Yavorsky says. “The expectations are high, so 
we need to ensure everything is done right.” 
While the largest current multiplayer map 
measures 0.8 square kilometres, that survival 
mode will ask you to share a four- to five- 
square kilometre map with 20 to 30 others, 
each with their own objectives. You'll have 
just one life, and will have to contend with 
environmental threats and these ambiguous 
humans, exploring and scavenging as you go. 
While you can go it alone in either of the 
game's modes, joining a faction will allow you 
to access rare and specialised equipment as 
well as mission objectives (in PvP, factions 
set a target number of kills to reach during a 
single match, for example). The silver and 
gold you earn in both modes will allow you to 
buy clothing, weapons and equipment, too. 
So while it's not quite what Stalker fans are 
waiting for, Survarium's multiplayer beta is a 
surprisingly good taster of what's to come, 
and encouraging evidence that Vostok is 
prepared to take risks rather than retread 
hallowed, albeit irradiated, ground. B 





Free progress 


Perhaps more 
surprising than 
anything you'll find 
in Survarium is that 
Vostok has embraced 
free-to-play as its 
business model. Silver 
is earned every match, 
while gold is handed 
out less generously 
and can be obtained 
via credit card. 
"We've seen so many 
games that have 
created a bad image 
for free-to-play,” 
Yavorsky says. “The 
public understanding 
of it changes bit by 
bit, though, [and F2P 
has] a lot of potential 
because it is still 
evolving. From a dev's 
point of view, it takes 
a gigantic amount of 
game design, data 
analysis and whatnot 
to find that right 
recipe to make your 
game look fair in the 
eyes of the players on 
one hand and be able 
to earn enough cash 
to finance your 
studio... But we don't 
offer power for 
money in the game, 
and that instantly 
made our task way 
more challenging!" 


TOP As it stands, Survarium's 
free-to-play setup works in 
the game's favour, slowly 
doling out new equipment. 
Since matchmaking is based 
on your gear, the advantage 
of paying is usually balanced 
out by relative inexperience 
of the combat mechanics. 
RIGHT In Protective Device, 
the dots at the top of the 
screen represent how many 
batteries each team has 
stored back at base, while 
HUD icons will guide you to 
nearby batteries in the field 


TOP The Gherkin dominates 
the skyline of Vostok's newly 
announced London map. If 
only we could use it as a 
postapocalyptic greenhouse. 
ABOVE Survarium's disaster 
expands far beyond Pripyat 
and spreads out across the 
globe, giving the team — and 
you — a far greater variety 
of settings to play with. 
MAIN The game oscillates 
between looking beautiful 
and slightly dated, but every 
one of its maps is a well- 
designed space with plenty 
of asymmetry to exploit 





Publisher/ 
developer 
17-Bit 


Format PC, PS4, Vita 
Origin Japan 
Release 2015 








GALAK-Z: 
THE DIMENSIONAL 


| Z-Bit's space shooter is all the better for going rogue 


hen we previously tuned in to 

Galak-Z, 17-Bit CEO and creative 

director Jake Kazdal described his 
retro-themed space shooter as the modern 
antidote to endless twin-stick blasting and a 
thousand circles of bullet hell. Not that you’d 
know it just by looking. With its cel-shading, 
pause screen drenched in VHS stutter and 
CRT fringing, teleplay credits before every 
mission, and asteroids that break into chunks 
at the merest brush of a hot-pink laser bolt, 
Galak-Z continues to lean heavily on the 
visual language of '80s Saturday morning 
anime and ’70s arcade cabs. After over a 
year spent retrofitting Roguelike elements 
into the game, nothing about Kazdal’s early 
mission statement has changed either, yet 
everything is subtly different. 

Where once freeform levels were the 

intermissions between defined maps, now 


they are the norm. Layered on top are simple 
objectives, delivered between these so-called 
episodes onboard your stricken mothership, 
the Axelios. Whatever task is at hand, it’s 
down to Battle-Of-The-Planets-styled 
greenhorn and last surviving fighter pilot 
A-Tak to make it happen. And while the 
mission templates in Galak-Z’s increasingly 
tough seasons soon become familiar, the 
procedural planetoids and enemy placements 
lend unpredictability to every run. 


But even navigating the tutorial 
requires a remapping of instinct. In the void, 
there’s no air resistance to slow A-Tak’s 
snub-nosed fighter, so you'll barrel onwards 
until you hit something or correct your 
course. The craft carries plenty of momentum 
too; pivoting your prow with the left stick 
and firing your thrusters — the left and right 








ABOVE The enemy counts 
escalate quickly, demanding 
tactics as well as cockpit 
skills to overcome. Once 
pulled, you'll have a hard 
time shaking off aggressors. 
LEFT An early cutscene 
displays the devastating 
power of mechs, and 
hammers home just how 
alone A-Tak is in his mission. 
But by the climax of even 
the first season, they'll 
seem comparatively tame 





Catching a vessel unawares 
lets you paint it with all 
three levels of missile lock 
without interruption, which 
will end many battles before 
they've begun. Limited 
ammunition encourages a 
rather more conservative 
introduction, however 








triggers kicking in your forward and aft jets 
respectively — tends to push you around in 
boozy arcs. Still, while the combination of 
frictionless space and that sense of heft leads 
to rather ebullient handling, it's tight enough 
to be predictable. After a few test flights 
you'll be flicking your tail out for careening 
drifts around corners, flipping 180 degrees 
and flying backwards as you continue to blast 
away at pursuers, or hitting the afterburner at 
just the right moment to dodge a barrage of 
laser fire, although the game is generous 
enough that knocking into walls and space 
rocks does nothing except slow you down. 
You'll have more than enough to focus on 
in combat. Powered by Cyntient AI, the forces 
arrayed against you — bugs, pirates, Imperials 
— need to be outwitted and outmanoeuvred, 
not just outgunned. Bugs at least tend to be 
single-minded eating machines, but enemy 
craft display all kinds of behaviours. Trouble 
an Imperial drone and it will rush off for help, 
drawing tank-like battlecrusiers to your 
location. Some enemies back off when their 
shields fail, and most will hunt you down if 
you try to do the same, pushing the attack. 
Best of all is the chaos when the factions 
interact, something you can intentionally 
create by kiting one enemy type into another, 
assuming you have the chutzpah and the 
cockpit skills to not get vaporised in the 
crossfire. In extreme circumstances, you may 
want to break out your limited supply of 
missiles, each level of lock adding to a cloud 
of homing rockets that can hammer all but 
the largest threats into submission. Acquiring 


A-Tak's inset mugshot 
reacts to your actions, his 
head pushed back by the 
explosive acceleration of a 
boost, gritting his teeth as 
he fires and quipping as he 
dispatches enemy fighters 


locks still requires precision, but it's as close 
as Galak-Z comes to handing you a free pass. 

In the face of such forces, a stealthy 
approach is often best, a thin blue circle 
readably denoting your engine noise. If you 
can time your thruster pulses just right, you 
can drift into an ideal position to open with a 
salvo of fire that strips away shields and ends 
battles quickly. And you'll want to do that, or 
even sneak past patrols completely, because 
what Galak-Z has most obviously cribbed 
from modern Roguelikes is persistent damage. 
As with everything here, it's smart: shields 
can absorb a few points of damage and are 
replenished after a short delay, but hull 
integrity, once lost, is hard to repair. It turns 
almost every battle into a high-stakes tussle, 
a scrabble to shut down opponents quickly. 


Almost every battle is a high- 
stakes tussle, a scrabble to 
shut down opponents quickly 


We say ‘almost’ because scattered about 
the maps — and available to purchase between 
missions in limited numbers — are randomly 
selected ship upgrades that can eventually 
make fights with the basic enemies very 
short indeed. By the time your single laser 
bolts have become a tridentate spray of icy 
double fire, you’ll scoff at light fighters. 
Upgrades are about more than firepower, 
though, granting boosts to loot-harvesting, 
cutting engine noise, and on rare occasions 
even permanently boosting your durability. 
But as you scale up A-Tak’s power, so too do 
the threats and the chaos stack, ensuring you 
can’t afford to ever be fully at ease. 

We said a little over 15 months ago that 
Galak-Z felt feature complete, and it did. The 
moreish handling, the just-so tension of 
acquiring a missile lock, and the AI-driven 
fleets were all roughed in. But couched in the 
mores of the Roguelike genre, those systems 
find a tension and variety that promise to 
turn clever ideas into an enduring pursuit. It 
may look a lot like the past, but be prepared 
for 17- Bit's latest to consume many of your 
hours in the not-too-distant future. B 





Hazardous 
environment 


It's not just enemy 
forces that you can 
manipulate - the very 
environment can 
become your tool. 
When shot, magma 
flows spit out globs of 
lava that can turn the 
nearby patch of space 
into a minefield, and 
spiked plants try to 
skewer any incautious 
enough to pass close 
by. There are also 
spined globes that 
explode on contact 
like lethal dandelions. 
And that's just in the 
asteroid fields of our 
hands-on - we've seen 
glimpses of metal 
bases, too. The only 
downside to these 
regularly used tricks 
is that the game's 
procedural spaces 

can start to feel like 
reshuffled variations 
on a theme, and the 
final version will need 
a bit more variety in 
surprises or settings to 
retain the otherwise 
strong sense of place. 
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ROUNDUP 


XENOBLADE CHRONICLES X 


Publisher Nintendo Developer Monolith Soft Format Wii U Origin Japan Release April 29 (Japan), 2015 (US/EU) 
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While the recent Nintendo Direct yielded another trailer showing off Monolith's frightfully pretty and varied open world, there's 
still no news on a western release date for the successor to Wii's marvellous Xenoblade Chronicles. Monolith Soft has at least 
confirmed that localisation is well underway, but the wait for a game that launches in Japan in just a few months is already 
proving painful. Here's hoping the translation gig's gone to the same team that did the Wii game, which sensitively retained 

the original's eastern feel while also adding a certain Britishness, and even a Chuckle Brothers reference, to proceedings. 
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DRIFT STAGE 


Publisher/developer Super Systems Softworks Format PC Origin US Release December 





With modern racing games leaning more towards the sim end of the spectrum, no sign of the 
rumoured Ridge Racer, and Criterion seemingly done with Burnout for good, it's left to the 
little guys to fly the flag for 90-degree drifts around sweeping bends. Super Systems Softworks 
is clearly in thrall to the '80s, but its game is not without contemporary ideas, including a 
course editor, daily challenges, online multiplayer, and a mode with randomly generated tracks. 


SID MEIER'S STARSHIPS 


Publisher 2K Developer Firaxis Games 
Format iOS, PC Origin US Release 2015 





Mere months after the release of the so-so Beyond Earth, Sid 
Meier and Civ are back with Starships, in which you'll build a 
peace-minded federation one turn-based space battle at a 
time. Expect customisable craft, dynamic missions and, if you 
own Beyond Earth, the ability to unlock unspecified extras. 


PROJECT TREASURE 


Publisher/developer Bandai Namco 
Format Wii U Origin Japan Release TBA 





Namco and Nintendo are getting on well, what with Project X 
Zone and Pokémon fighting game Pokken Tournament. Next 
up is this fourplayer F2P online action game for Wii U, headed 
up by Katsuhiro Harada. If he can marry Monster Hunter's loot 
loop with Tekken's combat, he could be onto something. 


MARIO VS DONKEY KONG: 
TIPPING STARS 


Publisher/developer Nintendo Format 3DS, Wii U 
Origin Japan Release March 5 





The latest in Nintendo's handheld puzzler series might not be 
much worth celebrating, but as the company's first cross-buy 
title, it suggests a long-overdue change of attitude. There's 
further evidence of that in Pokémon Shuffle, due for 3DS this 
month, which is the company's first truly free-to-play game. 
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Game Fable Legends 
Publisher Microsoft 
Developer Lionhead Studios 
Format PC, Xbox One 
Release 2015 
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Lionhead goes back to Albion's roots to 
conjure up the most ambitious Fable ever 


By CHRIS SCHILLING 


Photography Will Ireland 
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This most quintessentially British of game worlds 
was no longer such a green and pleasant land. The 
Industrial Revolution had transformed Bowerstone 
into a factory town, all belching chimneys, filthy 
slums and open sewers — grim with one ‘m’ instead 
of two. While Lionhead’s reluctant to admit it, when 
it talks about trying to recapture the magic of Albion, 
it’s not just referring to taking Legends back to a time 
when Will users were more prevalent either. “It’s an 
opportunity to reset things, and try a new direction,” 
says studio director Stuart Whyte. 

It’s a good time for a change. The studio’s 
figurehead, Peter Molyneux, left upon completion of 
Kinect spin-off Fable: The Journey in 2012, by which 
time Lionhead had already begun prototyping its next 
game. There is a sense in the studio of one chapter 
having coming to a close, and a new one about to 
begin. “The Fable storyline had naturally ended with 
Theresa dying off? says executive producer Geoff 
Smith, “so it made sense to go back beforehand. But 
we did also want those beautiful British fairytale 
environments. We wanted to go rural." 

“The idea of going hundreds of years prior to [The 
Journey], back to the start of the formation of the 
Guild, and this land where there's loads of magic and 
it's actually really dangerous out there, seemed like a 
super-exciting place to be,” says Whyte. 

Indeed, there's an element of danger at the core of 
Fable Legends, because it represents a bold step 
outside of Lionhead's comfort zone. This may still be 
a roleplaying game, and it still takes place in Albion, 
but it sees a traditionally singleplayer-focused series 
move firmly into the multiplayer arena. No one's 
calling it a MOBA (studio head John Needham 
comes closest, branding it a “multiplayer online quest 
adventure”), but we hear League Of Legends 
mentioned more than once during our visit. Is this 
shift, then, partly dictated by industry trends? 
“That’s definitely fair to say,” Whyte replies. “There’s 
a load of gamers at Lionhead, so yeah, some of those 
trends] are kind of built into the DNA of what 
happens at the studio.” And if the game’s asymmetric 


By the end o 
Fable Ill, Albion 


ad lost its maaic. 






















Designs for Albion's higgledy-piggledy houses 


approach to multiplayer, which sees four heroes battling a lone villain, doesn’t 
seem radical now, it was certainly unconventional when development began. 
“There are number of games now talking about four-versus-one modes,” 
Whyte says. “None of them were out there when we started this process.” 

It’s a more logical step for the series than it initially seems to be. Lionhead 
did, after all, tentatively explore the idea of cooperative adventuring as early 
as Fable II, even if Smith admits it *hadn't really done a good job with it” The 
studio knew Albion was a good fit for a 
multiplayer game, it just needed to find the right 
formula, something that was more than simply 
an iterative improvement on the existing Fable 
template. One day, the idea of a dungeon-master- 
style fifth character was mooted, and quickly that 
character was conceived as the villain of the piece. 
Prototyping began, and immediately Lionhead 
knew it was onto something. 


To direct the new game, this British team 
turned to an American. David Eckelberry has a 
background in both Dungeons & Dragons at US 
game maker Wizards Of The Coast and MMOGs 
with Lord Of The Rings Online developer Turbine. 
By October 2012, Lionhead had secured its ideal 
dungeon master. Eckelberry is modest about his 
expertise, though he recognises that his experience 
with the technical demands of online multiplayer 
games allowed him to help the studio solve the 
Studio director Stuart Whyte kind of challenges it hadn't 
sada he sae Mon encountered. “Also, dealing with multiplayer 
dynamics is a very different kind of problem,” he 
says. “Whether it’s multiplayer balancing or fairness, I’ve had to deal with 
that a lot in my past, because RPGs are a unique thing to balance. I have a 
tremendous amount of respect for the people who have to balance shooters at 
Treyarch and Activision and [343 Industries], but I still think it’s an easier job 
— you're balancing apples and apples.” 
Which isn't to say that Lionhead would decline to benefit from someone 
with the knowledge of what it takes to build a multiplayer-focused shooter: 


previously 


Ogres are best 
used by the villain 
as a distraction, 
keeping heroes 
such as Evienne 
too busy to spot 

a surprise attack 


one of 343’s level designers spent a 
week at the studio playing the 
maps the team created in the 
game's original Unreal Engine 3 
prototype — which used an adapted 
version of the Fable: The Journey 
toolset — and advising the Lionhead team 
accordingly. A team accustomed to building worlds 
for lone heroes (all but two of the current level 
designers have worked on every Fable game in some 
capacity) suddenly had to learn a new skill, and this 
meant an intensive course in map design. 

“We still have worldbuilding and storytelling 
aspects, but also each level has to flow like a 
replayable deathmatch arena,” explains lead content 
designer Ben Brooks. “So there was a big learning 








“We still have 
worldbuilding 
aspects, but 

each level has 


process for us in adapting to that.” Over 
six weeks or so, each of the level design 
team built a new arena every day. At the 
end of the day, everyone would play one 
another’s levels, which were then 
thrown away so that new ones could be 
built the following day. “The idea was 
that people wouldn’t get stuck spinning 
on one thing. We’d [encourage people 


to flow like a 
deathmatch” to] try something mad, because it’s 
only going to be there for a day, and 


then ask, ‘Did it work?’ We generated so many maps, and it helped build an 
instinctive understanding of what worked and what didn’t.” Indeed, the last 
hour and a half of every working day still involves play sessions for the level 
design team, though now it is scrutinising more permanent designs. 

Meanwhile, the studio’s artists and tech team were busy refining the 
game’s look. Working on more powerful hardware was an obvious boon for art 
director Kelvin Tuite, though he was keen to maintain visual consistency 
with previous series entries, which meant following hard rules that have been 
in place since day one. “Broken circles, calligraphic lines, sweeps and strokes, 
and no straight lines,” he says. “Everything is twisted in one way or another. 
Those are the main outline cues, but the other main thing is that colours tend 
to be dirty colours. There’s no pure red or pure blue — they tend to be darker 
rather than saturates, because the lighting will saturate them.” 

Indeed, such was the importance of lighting that the studio developed its 
own global illumination system, which it proudly says has 
been incorporated into Unreal Engine 4 by Epic. “It’s got to 
look like a standout new-gen game, so a lot of the effort is 
about that,” says lead engine programmer Ben Woodhouse. 

And yet Lionhead’s not aiming for absolute realism to 
push the hardware. “For me, it's more that the tools at our ® 


The UI has been 
tweaked for the 
PC version, so 
that villains can 
use mouse and 
keyboard to guide 
their minions 
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T H E H ERO 


The narrative and function of a Legends 
hero is determined before the artists 
begin designing them. “We need a good 
mix of abilities within the characters,” 
says art director Tuite, "so we've got a 
healthy spread of Will users, Strength 
and Skill users. Essentially, it will be, 'We 
need this type of character,' and then 
the design and art [teams] will start 
brainstorming. From my point of view, 

| want to get a good balance of male 
and female characters and [distinctive] 
silhouettes, so we'll think about 
different heights and sizes as well." 

This is important, Tuite says, because 
none of the playable heroes are generic, 
all-purpose protagonists. "In effect, in 
this Fable you're getting to play the 
more interesting side characters you met 
in the previous games. This time, you're 
less of a cipher and a dress-up doll - 




















There's little difference 
between the original 

art for the heroes and 
creatures and the way 
that they look in-game. 
The way these characters 
will move is equally 
important to the studio: 
rather than build a single 
animation tree and refine 
it for generic avatars, 
Lionhead has treated 
each hero as its own 
individual project. "We've 
given ourselves an awful 
lot of work," says Tuite 


FACTOR Y 


you'll effectively get to play [heroes 
such as] Hammer in this game." 

"We have a templating system for 
size and shape that we work with," he 
says. "There are specific methods for the 
way we do arms, muscles, fingers and 
noses. There's a sculptural shape to all 
the characters, and it's the same thing 
for hair, so we look at sculpture for 
the character shape more than the 
traditional [methods].” 

Fantasy games usually reflect real- 
world cultures, and Tuite’s keen to 
ensure Legends’ heroes have a distinctly 
British feel. “That doesn't mean we 
don't look at other games, but whether 
it's Korean, Japanese or American 
fantasy, they all have a particular look 
to them and there are things in there 
we will [consciously] avoid. There will 
be no chainmail bikinis in our game!" 








The time shift makes it easier to bring out Albion's fairytale feel. "We're pulling 
it back into the wild woodlands and saturating it with magic," Tuite explains 
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disposal — because of the power of 
this machine — are the kind of 
things that Pixar use to make a 
fantastic film,” says Tuite. It’s more 
about consistency, character and 
beautiful lighting, he explains, and 
Xbox One simply allows his team to realise their 
vision more effectively than before. “If you look at 
the first Fable," Tuite says, “they wanted that lush 
woodland feel to it, but the original Xbox could only 
deliver so much. What we’re doing now is [creating] 
what they would have killed for back then.” 


Team makeups 
aren't arbitrarily 
constrained; you 
can do without 
healers, though 
you'll need watch 
your potion supply 


It’s certainly true that Legends retains the same 
distinctive visual hallmarks as previous Fables; this is 
a handsome game, yet one that’s rough-hewn in the 
best possible way. It can be seen in everything from 
the hunched, bow-legged stance of necromancer- 
cum-healer Leech to the houses in the game’s hub 
town of Brightlodge, which are constructed so 
haphazardly on top of one another that some end up 
teetering precariously over sheer precipices, anchored 
only by other structures. Tuite is particularly keen to 
retain the game’s inherently British feel, which has 
been inspired by illustrators such as Arthur Rackham 
and Brian Froud. “This chunky, wonky kind of style 
is part of what Fable is,’ he says. “It’s a world of 
people who don’t know how to build stuff and rely 
on magic to hold it all up.” 

Legends presents a world that will feel instantly 
familiar to fans, then, and Lionhead is keen to ensure 
that feeling extends beyond the way Albion looks. 





Brightlodge, from which you set off on 
quests, is described by Eckelberry as 
“our new Oakvale” for instance, a 
welcoming, rustic community with 
which you can interact using gestures 
and expressions from a very similar 
radial menu to that of Fable II. Your 
quest doesn't require any human 
company, either, though you will need 
partners even for the tutorial mission: 


everyone else 
n 
can be Al you're no longer the chosen one, after 
all, but a single hero among many. 


Three AI allies will join you, and all four of you will face off against a lone AI 
villain. Indeed, you can play through the entire game without other people if 
you so choose. *You'll be able to progress through the story in the way that 
you would playing through a [regular] Fable game,” says Brooks. “There’s no 
‘OK, I’m going to jump to this deathmatch’ option. While it's always a four- 
versus-one experience, everyone else can be AI. Essentially, we want people 
who want to play this through as a traditional Fable game to be able to do so.” 
Which isn't to say what follows is Fable as we currently know it. There are 
swords and crossbows and magic, sure, but this is a world of area-of-effect 
attackers, marksmen, snipers, tanks and healers. And yet the cadence of play 
is more Left 4 Dead than League Of Legends; Valve's shooter is alluded to 
throughout our day at Lionhead, and not simply because Legends is about a 
team of four battling an evil puppet master. There are storytelling interludes 
that allow for some downtime, holding-room equivalents that give the villain 
a little time to prepare and position the next wave of enemies while the 
heroes regroup. And the final arena in each 30-minute stage brings with it a 
natural escalation, inviting the heroes to complete an objective while the 
villain attempts to stop them, the latter spawning fresh units as existing ones 
fall. “It’s the get-to-the-chopper moment,” senior designer Lewis Brundish 
tells us, and it's not as unlikely a comparison as it may seem. » 


“While it's 
always a four- 
versus-one 
experience, 


TOP Fable Legends' lead 
engine programmer, Ben 
Woodhouse. ABOVE 

Art director Kelvin Tuite. 
BELOW Glory is a grenadier 
of sorts, dealing short-to- 
medium range AOE damage 
by throwing magic apples 





T H E LIGHT 


Lionhead is evidently proud of 
its bespoke global illumination 
system, which it developed 
internally once it became clear 
that Unreal Engine 4's original 
setup wasn't quite good enough 
for the needs of the studio's 
artists. "Unreal 4 has been really 
good in terms of quality and 
efficiency and material work," 
lead engine programmer Ben 
Woodhouse tells us. "But we 
wanted all the lighting in 
Legends to be dynamic to give 
us a lot of variation, so that 
we could change the time of 
day, and have shots with lots 
of lights in. So we wrote a 
system based on our LPV [light 
propagation values] and we're 
using that now. Even the 
bounce lighting that comes off 
objects is dynamic as well." 

"It also makes it easier for 
us to make the characters and 
the world sit together easily," 
explains art director Kelvin 
Tuite. "So we don't get that 
thing where it feels like the 
characters are cut out from the 
world because they're using a 
different lighting model." The 
other benefit is increased 


FA NTAST 


flexibility: artists can simply take 
a level and move the position of 
the sun and adjust the time of 
day to quickly change its look 
and feel, with the results 
displayed in real time. 

It means some of the usual 
tension between technicians 
and game artists is resolved, 
particularly with Microsoft 
having opened up to Xbox One 
developers the GPU power 
formerly reserved for Kinect 
and apps. "Anything freed 
up is something that we'll 
gobble up in some way or 
another!" Tuite laughs. 
"Everything an artist does 
challenges performance. But, 
yeah, it's absolutely helped." 

"There's a lot more we can 
do with the Xbox GPU with 
physics simulations and that 
kind of thing," Woodhouse 
says, "so we really want to 
push some of that." 

While other developers 
might use the tech to produce 
an ultra-detailed look, Tuite 
regards the physically based 
materials and the new global 
illumination — since integrated 
into Unreal Engine 4 itself — 


I C 


simply as tools to help augment y 
the game's illustrative style. 
"We're not trying to [render] 
every pore on everyone's skin; 
that's not what we're going for. 
Those fronds of grass will look 
like they've been painted down 
with a brush, not like they've 
been grown from fractals." 
And then comes the 
sprinkling of magic. Light 
sources aren't just restricted 
to the sun, but will also pop 
into and out of existence along 
with the spells cast by various 
heroes. Such powers often have 
dramatic effects, but Tuite is 
aware that spectacle shouldn't 
impact readability. "We still 
have that challenge ahead of 
us. Some characters have got 
huge visual effects [at the 
moment], which are not 
necessarily beneficial to the 
other characters while they're 
playing. We want the magic to 
feel really powerful and cool 
but not to the extent that it's 
hindering you or other players. 
Gameplay is king — if anything 
is obscured in some way, we'll 
dial it back. It's got to look nice! 
But playability is the key." 
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The watchword, 
however, is 
‘accessibility’. 


Fable has traditionally appealed to a wide audience, 
and no one at Lionhead wants that to change, though 
some characters will be easier to learn than others. 
Our first game sees us take control of Evienne, a 
warrior wielding a magical sword, which she swings 
with taps of the right trigger, building simple combos 
while dodging incoming attacks with a responsive 
left-bumper evade. As with all the other characters, 
her specials are bound to the face buttons and are 
gradually unlocked as you finish arenas as well as 
being subject to cooldown timers. Plague doctor 
lookalike Leech, meanwhile, proves more of a 
challenge: his primary offensive move involves 
keeping a crosshair trained on enemies to drain their 
life, building up a meter that can be expended on 
healing allies, though it’s also depleted when you 
deploy his defensive ability, which conveys temporary 
invulnerability. The trick is to stay close to an 
assault-class hero for the boost gained by draining 
creatures that are currently taking damage. The 
controls may be straightforward, but there is depth in 
how powers are combined, and with over a dozen 
heroes to pick from, those combinations are plentiful. 


In a game where communication is key and a 
universe whose characters are rarely quiet, it’s no 
surprise to discover that Legends reserves the A 
button for conversation. Press it during combat and 
you'll hear your hero issue out a context-sensitive 
remark, such as a warning, revive request, or general 
observation. Holding areas feature quest-specific 
NPC chatter and you can press A once more to 
interject — the responses varying depending on 
which hero you’re controlling (Brooks says the studio 
has assembled a “relationship matrix” to determine 
the dynamics between characters, since not all heroes 
get along). It’s another way to encourage repeat plays, 
of course, but it also allows players to determine 
their personal level of engagement with the story. 
“There can be as much or as little as you want,” 
Brooks says. “Diehard Fable fans will go looking for 
narrative tidbits with all characters, but we expect a 









LEFT There's a 
satisfying metallic 
snap whenever Rook 
fires a crossbow bolt. 
RIGHT Pucks are 
elusive foes, able 

to cloak themselves 
from heroes’ sight 
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spread. Any game that gets fairly popular, which we're hoping to be, the 
second half of your fans are people to whom somebody said, ‘Hey, you should 
try this game: Whether that's Madden or FIFA or Halo — I mean, I'm a casual 
Halo fan, but I couldn't explain the lore to you — we want that player to have 
a good time and understand what's going on, even if they don't understand 
the last ten per cent. And I’m OK with that.” 

Heroes are, of course, only one side of the equation. “We want both sides 
to create fun gameplay while trying to win," Eckelberry says. “Our villain 
makes the game fun for the heroes while trying to kill them. A good dungeon 
master is trying to tell a good story and creating a threat that you can barely 
handle. This guy is trying to make a threat that you can’t.” If Legends as a hero 
is like playing an RPG with a hint of MOBA, then playing the villain is more 
akin to a realtime strategy game. ^RTS isn't usually done terribly well on 
console,” Brundish says, “so we really wanted to focus on how we do 
something like an RTS with a controller" 

Unit selection has been smartly streamlined, 
with each group of creatures assigned to a different 
face button. To command a cabal of melee outlaws 
to attack, for example, we aim our cursor at the 
heroes and press X. The right trigger, meanwhile, 
allows you to launch special attacks, allowing 
archers to set up smoke clouds and our hardy 
Pucks to briefly become invisible — beginner's 
ambush tactics, perhaps, but not ineffectual ones, 
it transpires. Later on, we get a little more 
experimental, shifting mines and raising gates to 
not so much trap heroes as launch them as they 
walk by. With a limited number of points to spend 
on forces, we sacrifice two melee units for an Ogre, 
trapping it in a room with two heroes and 
unleashing a potent guff attack. It's not quite enough: by the end, all four 
heroes are out of potions and two are down, but their objective is reached. 

Not that we should be too downhearted. To Lionhead, this is the most 
difficult role to master. “The villain is much more ‘hardcore’? if we want to use 
that term," Smith tells us. That's by design, of course, as only one-fifth of 
Legends players will be able to assume the role. *It's important we get that 
ratio right,” he says. “If we made the villain phenomenally accessible, everyone 


Fable Legends' director David 
Eckelberry has a background 
in Dungeons & Dragons 


would play the villain and we'd have no heroes.” 

Our immediate concern that a minute isn't a long time to set things up 
is quickly assuaged. Preset layouts can be quickly modified, and villains will 
be able to tinker with strategies in their own time, loading them in once 
they've perfected their masterplan for an arena, rather than always having » 
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Each hero has a different motivation for helping out. The appropriately named Tipple, for instance, is a tank character who needs money to pay off his hefty bar tab 


SW ING 


While this game's music has 
a slightly darker tinge than 
Fable fans may be used to, it's 
immediately apparent that 
regular composer Russell Shaw 
has returned. But, as audio 
director Steve Brown explains, 
Legends originally deviated 
from convention in far more 
radical fashion. "We tried taking 
it away from the [familiar] 
franchise sound to breathe new 
life into it. At a very early stage, 
we added it to the game, and 
while the visuals of Albion 
were very similar, when we 
changed the musical textures, 
introduced guitars and bass 
drums and crazy stuff for a more 
contemporary [sound], it just 
didn't work. It didn't give you 
the fun and the frivolity and the 
elements of pathos that Fable 
music traditionally has." 

As the action demands, the 
themes are generally of a higher 
tempo, though there are natural 


NOTE 


lulls when the fighting dies 
down. The challenge of scoring 
a multiplayer game is evidently 
different from a traditional 
Fable adventure, too: whereas 
before the music would 
accentuate the protagonist's 
story arc, with so many heroes 
involved this time, it will now 
adjust to tell the story of the 
region you're exploring and 
support the narrative thread 

of the current quest. 

Legends also introduces a 
dynamic element in the form of 
the Pendulum system. "We've 
always loved it in games where 
you suddenly get into combat 
and the music's rallying, but 
you don't know how you got 
there because it's just blended 
organically. But our game is a 
game of two sides, villain and 
hero, so you've got to tell two 
stories [with the music]." 

As such, as the tide of battle 
ebbs and flows, you'll hear 


noticeable shifts in the theme: 
there's 'good' music and an 
‘evil’ variant, which doubles as 
feedback for the players, so you 
always have a strong sense of 
which side has the upper hand. 

Sound effects are similarly 
crucial to determining the 
current state of play. Brown 
sounds faintly embarrassed 
when he uses the term ‘sonic 
signifier’, but explains that 
each character has a distinctive 
soundset that allows players to 
better locate one another when 
they're out of sight, a feature 
that will be particularly evident 
for those with surround sound 
setups. There's also a harmonic 
stab whenever players are 
downed. "When you hear this 
big crash and Inga's sword and 
shield smack on the floor, you'll 
instantly know that she's near 
and she's in trouble." 

Brown is involved in the voice 
casting process, too, but while 





Steve Brown is the 
game's audio director 


he's prepared to admit that 

in some cases the team has 
auditioned almost 100 people 
for a single hero, he's coy about 
whether any big-name stars 

are involved. "We've kind of 
screwed ourselves by setting it 
in the past," he cheerfully adds. 
"Now we can't have any of our 
existing characters back!" 


to race against the clock. We observe that a tablet 
interface seems ideal for villains. “We did experiment 
with that early on, and we're still working with that 
at the moment, but all we've got to show at the 
moment is the controller-based [setup], Brundish 
says. Days later, we discover Legends is heading to PC, 
and will stream to Windows 10 devices. The gains for 
same-room multiplayer could be immense, especially 
given the most satisfying feedback for a villain is the 
cries of unfortunate heroes caught in a devious trap. 

Since this is a game in which Microsoft has 
invested substantially — with an ambitious five- to 
ten-year plan in place, its publisher hopes this is 
a fairytale that can delay its happily ever after for a 
while — there are plenty of extrinsic hooks in place. 
Villains will be able to recruit new creatures to their 
cause, expanding their repertoire. Hero players will be 
able to level up their character and unlock new gear, 
such as outfits and weapons, upgrading their 
equipment at Brightlodge's blacksmith. There will be 
minigames in the hub, too: could Legends really be a 
Fable game without the chance to kick some 
chickens? “But at its heart, it's got to be fun,” Whyte 
says. “We talked about Left 4 Dead earlier; what keeps 
those players coming back? It's just a great game. So 
longer term for us, it's going to be the variety that 
comes out of the weaponry and the customisation 
and the hero types, but also the range of the creatures 
and traps that the villain can have.” 

Yet as a story-driven series, the structure is 
necessari] unconventional. The pitch, then, is to 
introduce new stories in the form of TV-style 
seasons, each containing quest arcs, optional side 
missions, new heroes, creatures and gear. Eckelberry 
won't be drawn on details of the main story, alluding 
only to “a certain antagonist that the villagers are 
scared of and the heroes have to confront”, but we 
know that it will be accompanied by light-hearted 
sidequests. "They're more just romping, rollicking 
fun, and wackiness-driven, like you'd expect from 
Fable sidequests.” 

Legends has been in gestation for more than two 
years at this stage, and Eckelberry admits it's been a 





steep learning curve for everyone at Lionhead, but with the first season 
almost finished, future content should follow fairly regularly. If the finer 
details need thrashing out, the outline is firmly in place. “An exact time 
period isn't possible for me to judge, and we've talked about having seasons 
of different lengths — like how a British season of a TV show is sometimes 
shorter than an American one. We'd like seasons to have somewhere between 
six to ten hours of content, at least, and that I imagine takes six to nine 
months to build. That's kind of ballpark-y, but that's our best guess in terms 
of continuing to release new seasons of content.” 

It's worth pointing out that the figure only takes a single playthrough into 
account, and the director is confident that players will have plenty of reasons 
to return. Then again, he's under no illusions that Legends is a risk, and he's 
acutely aware that finding the balance between the immediacy that will allow 
Fable players to feel at home and the longterm depth and nuance of its 
multiplayer peers will be a challenge that persists as long as the game does. 
Indeed, even during development it's already thrown up unexpected hurdles. 

“One of the challenges with multiplayer" he explains, “is that the game 
moves only as slowly as its fastest player. So when [one player] runs ahead, 

[the others] have to run and catch up. 
Whoever moves first will pull the whole 


M 
One of the team ahead — the Leeroy Jenkins 
° syndrome, if you will. But it does mean 
challenges IS that the pace of the multiplayer game will 
that the game 


always be a little bit faster than you expect, 
and it’s sometimes surprised us, even in 
moves only as 
slowly as its 


the beta environments. But there’s enough 
elasticity in the design to support a few 


screw-ups.” 
n It’s a game that's aiming to offer 
fastest player something for everyone — and that 


involves allowing players to play with 
whoever they choose. So while heroes' stats and weapons will improve, the 
levelling curve will never escalate to a point where it prevents a group of 
friends from playing together. “It’s not meant to be an MMOG,” Eckelberry 
says. “If I want to play with you in World Of Warcraft but I've just signed up 
to Lit] ten years in and you’re a level-100 character, I can't play with you. 
Not meaningfully. So it's all done via matchmaking. Even after that, if I’m 
playing, say, Inga for the first time, I’m still a better tank than you playing 
Leech or Sterling, even if you have the best gear ever. That's not true in 
MMOGs, but it's true of Fable Legends.” 


Lionhead remains coy about a release date, but the game is under 
testing as you read this, with a limited closed beta helping the studio to 
tweak its balancing. As Eckelberry concedes, while there are smart people 
within Lionhead who can solve problems internally, it's undoubtedly handy to 
have several extra pairs of eyes and hands to assist with the fine tuning. But if 
balance is vital in a game of this nature, the ultimate aim is a very simple one. 
“We want to make a fair and fun game for everyone,” Eckelberry tells us. 
“I can't promise that every hero will be perfectly balanced, but making every 
hero fun to play as is absolutely mission goal one.” 

In some ways that's no less ambitious an aim than the outlandish 
promises made about previous Fables, though it's a much more grounded 
objective. And perhaps this post-Molyneux Lionhead 
attitude is summed up by the final mission we play. “This 
quest is called Moon On A Stick," says Brooks with a wry 
smile. It's typical of the self-effacing humour for which the 
series is cherished. Legends might well be a departure from 
established formula, but it’s unmistakably Fable. . 


Villains can trigger 
a Bloodlust special 
for Redcap melee 
units, in which 
they attack faster 
and their blows 
deal more damage 
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o many ways to interact, in fact, that the thrust of the 
adventure genre — that videogame spaces can be toyed 
with as well as dashed through, that conversation can be 
a pleasure and reward in itself, that there are moments to 
miss — has become commonly overlooked, jettisoned in 
pursuit of more immediate pleasures as studios eschew 
increasingly expensive redundancy. And so modern games 
reductively trade story agency for commands to *Hold X 
to pay respects" at a funeral. Narratives have but one path. 
You read from the script, with the voice recorded by an 
actor, and express yourself in how the corpses pile up. 
This is not all gaming, not by any means — RPGs such as 
Dragon Age: Inquisition, The Witcher and Wasteland 2 
provide one type of counterweight, while Thimbleweed 
Park, Broken Age and the remake of Grim Fandango are 
seeking to offer another — but it is a dominant trend. 

Quietly, almost imperceptibly, however, the past few 
years have seen the most archaic end of the adventure 
genre, the text-based adventure game, slide towards 
relevancy once more. Appropriately enough, developers 
have been using an indispensable part of the modern 
inventory to make this so: the smartphone. 

Jon Ingold, co-founder of Inkle, has found a position 
at the intersection of one of gaming's earliest genres and 
one of its newest platforms. Inkle's work on games such 
as Sorcery and 80 Days has set a high-water mark for text- 
centric mobile games, and the Inklewriter engine, which 
helps simplify the creation of branching stories, has been 
used as the narrative backbone in Stoic's The Banner Saga 


“The text adventure is 30 years old, and was very 
much a product of its time and technology”, Ingold 
says. “While there are people making excellent text 
adventures now, they'll never be able to reach a wider 
market, because these games just don't make sense in a 
modern context: they're hard to learn, slow, confusing, 
unfamiliar, and hugely disempowering to players. We've 
been experimenting with ways to change the interface 
and introduce other elements to maintain all that's 
compelling about interactive stories while removing 
the obstacles that stop people from playing." 


That experimentation has led to packing aspects 
of more familiar games around a core text structure. Take 
Inkle's 80 Days: while almost a hypertext novel at times, 
it introduces trading, finance management and carrying- 
capacity limitations to offer each round-the-world trip a 
sense of peril and consequence. Swedish studio Simogo's 
recent oeuvre, meanwhile, is such a peerless aggregation 
of point-and-click, prose-driven storytelling and 
presentation that it almost defies classification. But 
while each of its most recent games, Year Walk, Device 6 
and The Sailor’s Dream, use text as a defining element 

of their storytelling (Year Walk through its metafictional 
companion app), they are light on player choice. 

Simogo co-founder Simon Flesser certainly sees text 
as a facet of his design, rather than the cornerstone. It 
results in players chasing his text, as opposed to choosing 
which parts they want to see, as much a reward as it is a 


“We want players to................shape 


their protagonist in the story, 


and... ave the game listen” 


(ported to iOS from PC) and Mi Clos’ Out There. Why 
return to reading, in these days of prerendered spectacle? 
“We want games with real characters who you can relate 
to and interact with,” Ingold says. “We want interfaces 
that give the player a breadth of interesting verbs and 
actions. We want players to alter and shape their 
protagonist in the story, and have the game listen and 
respond to that intelligently. We want the narrative 
aspect of a game to turn from an apology into a marvel.” 
But text adventures have had to change to suit devices 
where typing can become tiresome, and an audience that 
wants the screen to take on a little of the world-building 
work once left to the imagination. Today’s text-heavy 
adventure games come in the shape of digital Choose 
Your Own Adventure books (Sorcery); expressive, if more 
linear, prose mysteries (Device 6, Blackbar); and hybrids 
of interactive fiction with other genres (Out There, for 
example, intersperses its panes of text with resource 
management). They aren’t text adventures in the classic 
sense, but share a common ancestor, and not simply 
because they all put paragraphs of prose on the screen. 


means to earning one. “I don’t see our games as much as 
text-based as they are multimedia,” he explains, “mixing 
visual art, text, sounds and music in very deliberate ways.” 
Simogo’s games use reading to accompany a wider goal, 
and Device 6 in particular tinkers with the physical form 
of text to create puzzles, even a kind of level design, as 
multiple sentences stretch in different directions. 

Simogo’s goal is to see “how text can be interacted 
with, what it can or can’t do by being digital as opposed 
to being on a paper, how text can be merged with other 
types of media digitally to create something that is 
unique to it being digital”. There’s a sense that these 
games are positioned almost to re-engineer how we 
see reading as a whole. 

Meanwhile, it’s easy to put the success of more 
traditional interactive fiction, such as 80 Days (which 
retools Jules Verne’s Victorian travel fantasy and 
characters to allow players to live up to Phileas Fogg’s 
wager), down to the growing interest in digital reading. 
While literary games make sense on devices used as 
eReaders, Ingold sees the truth as being more nuanced P» 





€— —— Sorcery sees Inkle take a 
Steve Jackson gamebook from 
the early '80s and wrap it in 
contemporary iOS garb, taking 
care of the page turns and 
battle tracking for you 





Blackbar offers a pointed 
commentary on censorship, 
telling its story through an 
exchange of letters as you 
attempt to fill in the redactions 
applied by a sinister ministry 
















Stoic's debut, The Banner Saga, 
spins a Norse epic through 
elegant cartoon visuals, grid- 
based combat and copious text. 
The choices it presents affect 
who will survive its brutal trek 


Out There is a Roguelike with > 
textual elements, asking you to 

manage your ship's oxygen, fuel 

and hull as well as deal with 

difficult choices and alien races 
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Obscene 
publications 


Fifty Shades Of Grey is 
regarded as the moment 
the eBook became truly 
mainstream, but can 
Meg Jayanth see a text 
adventure equivalent? 
"The thing is, people like 
being told stories — 
around a fire, over the 
dinner table, through 
lines of text on paper, 
on screens. That more 
people are reading on 
screens definitely opens 
up the doors for 
blockbuster, mainstream 
interactive fiction. The 
only reason the next 
Fifty Shades couldn't be 
a text game is if nobody 
tries to make it. And 

hey, why not sexy text 
games? Imagine an 
interactive version of 
Fifty Shades where you 
can tell Christian Grey to 
bugger off in chapter 
two and go out with that 
nice bloke at the coffee 
shop down the road?" 


reading 
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than merely the power of association. *I don't think 
eBooks are particularly what's important here,” he says. 
*People have been reading the whole time — on websites, 
Twitter, email, Tumblr, blogs. Reading never went away, 
and generally when people say they don't like reading, 
what they really mean is that they don't like reading 
books. So our idea was to create a reading loop in which 
you're always making progress, always having to act, 
always putting some information in, and always being 
asked your opinion and listened to. That's the same 
compulsive reading loop that Twitter uses — refresh, 
read, refresh — except in our games there's always 
something new and interesting to read.” 


These new textual adventure games offer a space 
for unexpected storytelling, too. Meg Jayanth, the writer 
behind 80 Days, sees in this as much a sound business 
model as an artistic opportunity. “There’s space to write 
something that feels genuinely new to the player. Text is 
cheap, which means that people can make games that are 
niche, weird and strange, and find an audience. It's indie 
cinema versus the summer blockbuster; without the 
pressure to sell millions of copies, it's easier for people 
to take risks and experiment." 

And that might be key to why mobile formats have 
become a breeding ground for these experiments: textual 
game creators have found a space to tinker, and to be paid. 
The community around PC writing/design tool Twine has 
spawned hundreds of games, showing the demand for 


But just as mobile consumers can be convinced to pay 
for textual adventures where PC users often can't, so too 
do these games struggle to find footholds on home 
consoles. Handhelds, however, have long been a bastion 
of the visual novel format (the Phoenix Wright series, 
Corpse Party, and Nine Hours, Nine Persons, Nine Doors), 
propped up by ongoing Japanese interest in these forms 
of storytelling. So why not PS4 or Xbox One? As Flesser 
points out, this is a form factor problem as much as 
anything: *The physical design of handhelds makes them 
more natural for reading. Playing a text adventure on a 
home console connected to a TV would feel a bit like 
reading a book on a billboard." 

But that isn't to say that modern advancements of 
text adventure themes are wholly limited to smaller 
screens: the heritage of the genre is also evident in the 
RPGs and retro projects that do continue to hold a place 
in console libraries. BioWare's Mass Effect and Dragon Age 
games have become increasingly adept at offering player 
expression through sexual preference and ideological 
standpoints while still presenting enough directed 
content to make development manageable. Middle-earth: 
Shadow Of Mordor's Nemesis system generates characters 
and evolves them based on your actions in the game 
intelligently enough that Ken Levine called it the 
world's first “open narrative’, and “chess meets Hamlet” 
Text adventures’ reactive decisions and consequences are 
shot through these apparently unconnected games, and 
Ingold sees that as the future of the genre: “We think the 


" Playing............a text adventure on a 


home console would feel a bit like 
a book on a... DII board" 


interactive fiction on non-mobile platforms, but only a 
minuscule percentage of that effort has resulted in paid- 
for content able to support its creators. 

Design and art style plays a vital role in making these 
games attractive for app store window shoppers and 
allows them to slot into the expectations of a generation 
that grew up after the advent of the graphics card. Both 
Ingold and Flesser, despite their differing approaches to 
design, are united on the importance of the visuals that 
surround their text. *Certainly, a massive proportion of 
our success is due to our art and design,” Ingold says, 
*partly because it got Apple on board, and partly because 
it sends a message to players that they should trust us 
and that the game is going to be worth getting into." 

*[ think with any media you consume, it's always a 
nice sensation if it has a visual design that sits well with, 
and empowers, the narrative or feeling,” Flesser says. 
Even a genre built on simple text needs to look good. 
Sorcery is set across a magnificent, subtly 3D map 
interface, while The Sailor's Dream presents song lyrics 
gently washing out of bottles. 


idea of evolving the text adventure is a decent starting 
point but is ultimately upside down. We should be 
making games that beg and steal all the good bits of text 
adventures — the player freedom, the adaptability, the 
tight action/reaction pacing, the beauty, ambiguity and 
expressiveness of language — and place them in a context 
where they can really shine.” 

But there's a cost associated with any deviation from 
the strictly linear path. The sheer variety of actions and 
reactions required by the archetypal console game already 
costs thousands of man hours and millions of dollars, so 
introducing baroquely complex storylines to the mix 
would only serve to make for an industry even more 
precariously balanced between success and bankruptcy. 

Michael Cook, creator of game-making AI Angelina, 
believes that procedural generation could one day be a 
solution. To improve the application of text adventures' 
ideas to mainstream games, we need to make text more 
efficient to make. “AI can improve almost every aspect 
of a text adventure,” Cook says. “One of the nice things 
about text adventures is that an AI system doesn't need » 
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She browsed the bookshelf. It was full of 
books about chemistry, mechanics, physics 
and mathematics. They were all out of 
date, just like ew rything else in the room 
A calender on the wall claimed that it was 


Sept mber 1946. 


She left the room. 





Device 6 plays with the form of 
text and the physical action of 
scrolling to create an interactive 
mystery unlike any other, where 
reading is navigation and where 
navigation is to parse the words 


v 
80 Days scribe Meg | 
Jayanth, and Simon 
Flesser of Swedish 
indie Simogo 


Less text-heavy than some of 
the other games featured here, 
The Sailor's Dream uses the 
written word to frame your 
meandering among its many 
isles and to heighten your 
overall emotional state 
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While 80 Days presents meaty yaa M a 
passages of text as you explore iaa 
the cities across its globe, it — 
transcends the hypertext novel 
with its goods trading and 
freeform path around the world 


-~ 
Blood & Laurels presents an E 4 F] 
unfolding and reactive story set EO ~ 
in Ancient Rome and built on 
the discontinued Versu engine. 
Al governs the characters’ 
responses to your actions 
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Traveller's 
tales 


"The best thing about 
reading reviews of 80 
Days is that when 
people describe the 
game, they rarely 
describe the mechanics, 
but instead describe the 
adventure they had — 
how they fell in love, 
were robbed, fell ill, 
crashed a ship and were 
stranded, and so on," 
Ingold says. "Each 

story is their own. As a 
company, we want to 
make more ambitious 
and broad experiences, 
but without losing sight 
of our starting point — 
that players should 
leave the game with the 
story they were in still 
shining in their eyes." 
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to show the player what’s going on; just give enough 
details for the player to fill in the blanks. With a few 
words, an AI character could play a piano mournfully, or 
chuckle wistfully, or slip on a banana peel. The challenges 
are still there in understanding and generating language, 
but there are fewer places to make mistakes, which lets 
us focus on the language problem more closely.” 


Generators of a sort are already common within 
modern interactive fiction. Emily Short’s Blood & Laurels 
uses Versu, an AI text engine, to power dynamic NPCs 
within a familiar Choose Your Own Adventure template, 
and even Meg Jayanth used a generator to dynamically fit 
her prose together for the exquisitely authored 80 Days. 
But this is as far as Ingold can see it going: “Actual story- 
telling ‘master Als’ are probably going to be worthless. 
Stories are all about surprising and delighting your reader, 
and it’s really hard for people to come up with interesting 
stories. Hell, if even the writers on Stargate can’t turn out 
a really good story every week, how would an AI manage 
it? Generative narrative design is a problem for computer 
scientists. It's a fun and rich problem, but it'll never 
replace the wit and ingenuity of an author, and I will eat 
my fountain pen if I’m proved wrong.” 

Cook — a computer scientist — disagrees: ^T'here's a 
stigma of software being impersonal, cold, and unable to 
understand the nuances of creativity. But there's really no 
reason they can't be just as good at collaborating on a 
game design as humans are. Everyone's taste will vary, but 


there is a longterm trend towards making larger and larger 
games,” he says. “If this longterm trend is to continue, 
developers have to find ways to automatically generate a 
lot of the content. I find that the memory of a good 
videogame storyline lasts a lot longer than the memory of 
fun gameplay, so I think that future large-scale games are 
going to have procedural or emergent narrative of some 
kind. That is why I wanted to experiment with elements 
of AI in a small text adventure game.” 

It's very much a first step, but the goal is an engine 
that can automatically and intelligently create storylines 
without the constant supervision of human writers. This 
could embrace the tenets of the text adventure, offering 
personality and interactivity, without overburdening 
designers. It could also work in parallel with an authored 
main storyline, the linear goal we crave from our stories, 
but create emergent moments that belong only to the 
player that encounters them. At base level, textual 
adventures could capture the essence of a very different 
kind of game, an essence developers have been chasing 
since the "70s. “Dungeons & Dragons,” Cook says, “sold 
the dream that players were the ones shaping the story. 
For decades we haven't been able to replicate that in 
videogames, because it's a really complex thing to do: 
improvisation, storytelling, game design all wrapped up 
in one big role. But we're ready to have a go at it. Shadow 
Of Mordor really captured people's imaginations, but it's 
small-scale compared to what we could make games do 
one day. It won't happen in the next year, or five years. 


“Tt even the writers... On Stargate 
can't turn out.............a good story every week, 
how would an AI manage.............1t?” 


I don't think I would mind if I discovered that Zork was 
written by a computer, for example. We can write and 
direct AI to take over whatever tasks we want to.” 

In fact, Cook's own procedural generation game jam, 
#PROCJAM, spawned what could be seen as an early 
Al-written text adventure last year. Tom Coxon's 
Dreamer Of Electric Sheep draws an entire game out of 
ConceptNet, a database of semantic associations designed 
to be readable by AI. T'he result is an eerie, appropriately 
dreamlike adventure that — barring a single human- 
authored horror element — builds itself as you play and 
react to it. A pounding nightclub might lead into a 
deserted forest; people can be walked into in a literal 
sense, whereupon you find they contain a ticket booth 
for a reason only the AI can understand. 

Without a human author, it's garbled, but it operates 
with a strange logic. It can't match the vital contextual 
knowledge or experience of any human, much less the 
touch of Jayanth, but it can create surprises indefinitely. 
And it was designed precisely because Coxon sees a need 
for text generation in mainstream games. “I think that 


I don't know how long it could take. But each step 
towards that goal will be exciting in and of itself.” 

They may disagree on the methods used, but Cook 
and Ingold are ultimately searching for the same thing, 
the kind of individuality precluded by asset pipelines 
and auteurs, the sense that we haven't just entered a 
world by playing games, but that we can touch and 
affect those worlds in return. 

Quite apart from execution, platform or philosophy, 
the future of the text adventure and its contribution to 
modern gaming still lies in the vast potential of those 
early verb sheets. We want to converse, combine, tinker, 
collect and inspect as well as fight in our games, to be 
transported to a reactive world that we can shape with 
our actions as we in turn are shaped by being there. 
Perhaps the future holds adventures that no one else can 
or will experience, spontaneously generated by AI. But 
even if that promise isn't kept, there are increasing riches 
of well-written, well-produced titles that give us a verb 
set and the chance to partake in varied worlds far beyond 
the grasp of even the most powerful 3D engine. M 
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From top: Tom Coxton 
developed Dreamer 
Of Electric Sheep; 
Michael Cook is the 
mind behind game- 
making Al Angelina 





Dreamer Of Electric Sheep, one 
product of Cook's procedural 
game jam. While its lack of 
human perspective makes it 
throw up non sequiturs, there 
is a strange logic to finding 

'a poetry' in a bookstore 





Dragon Age: Inquisition allows 
you to colour your story, and 
your companions' perception of 


your actions, but you can also 
make decisions that change the 
makeup of this volatile world 





The Phoenix Wright series is 
one of the relatively few visual 
novels to make its way onto 
western handhelds, but the form 
is popular in the east, taking in 
many different kinds of fiction 
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Taking the art 
out of games 


The Fries Museum's New Horizons exhibition 
trames game artistry in an entirely new way 
By SIMON PARKIN 


Derek Watts 


Art director, BioWare 


John Sweeney 


Concept artist, Naughty Dog 


Nick Gindraux 


Concept artist, Naughty Dog 


Mike Lester 


Systems engineer, Thatgamecompany 











Tim Laning 


Curator of New Horizons 
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uring the past few years, museums across the western world, such 
as Washington DC's Smithsonian and London's V&A, have begun 
to examine videogames in a new kind of cultural context. T'ypically 
these exhibits have chosen to chart the medium's evolution from 
its initial tentative emergence from the bellies of American tech 
universities into the bars and arcades of the 1970s, then through to 
the vivid complexity and variety of today. But the Fries Museum in 
Leeuwarden, The Netherlands, has used a different kind of lens for 
its examination of games in its New Horizons exhibition. Its 
curators, Tim Laning and Maarten Brands, chose to focus not on 
the medium's technological advances, but on the art that is 
contained within and presented by games, as well the ways in 
which games have influenced contemporary fine artists. 

New Horizons is diverse and largely unplayable. You can, for 
example, view stills of the exquisite environments of Battlefield 4 
or Need For Speed Rivals, offering a moment's peace in which to 
admire the craft of their world design. Likewise, the show explores 
how the impossible mazes of MC Escher have influenced games 
such as Echochrome and Monument Valley, while also examining 
how games have informed the work of contemporary artists such 
as Harun Farocki, Monica Studer and Christoph Van Den Berg, and 
Jennifer Steinkamp. By removing the controller from the equation, 
the intent is to make the art of games more accessible (even if, 
arguably, the medium’s main artistic worth is lost in the divorce). 

As one of the first examples of this kind of exhibit, New 
Horizons poses as many questions as it answers. At times, the 
well-presented screenshots and concept art can seem like pieces 
of merchandise dressed up as something else. Likewise, the 
emphasis on blockbuster titles shows off a medium apparently 
obsessed with a particular kind of tech -focused realism. We 


gather several of the contributors — BioWare art director Derek 
Watts, Naughty Dog concept artists John Sweeny and Nick 
Gindraux, along with Thatgamecompany systems engineer 
Mike Lester — to discuss how they feel about their work being 
shown off in this unfamiliar context. 


Why did you each decide to make videogames your chosen 
medium, as opposed to more traditional artistic outputs? 
Derek Watts My background was in graphic design and 
advertising. I still incorporate some of that in my work. I designed 
[Mass Effect's] N7 logo, for example, which is a graphic design logo. 
I'm still into signage and architecture. But I left advertising for a 
few reasons, not least because people quickly bypass a lot of the 
stuff you produce. I stumbled into games by accident, actually. 

| wasn’t going in that direction at all. I was doing odd jobs and 
trying to sell fine art when a friend of mine who worked at 
BioWare encouraged me to apply for a job at the company. 

| had enough experience from drawing science fiction to secure 
the job. It was a lucky accident, really. 

John Sweeney My interest in games started long before I went to 
art school. When I was a kid, I had the opportunity to go visit the 
studio that was working on T'wisted Metal: Black. I met one of the 
concept artists there. At the time, they didn't use computers; he 
was doing work by drafting titles. As a 12-year- 
old, I knew that I wanted to do that, and it set 
me on the path to art college. 

Nick Gindraux I stumbled into games. 

| thought I'd major in business, but while I was 
at college I was watching a lot of movies, and 
the *making of' sections on the DVDs. There 
was always a segment that looked at the concept 
art and something sparked for me there. 

| thought, ‘I’d rather do that and make art for 
living’ That’s when I started looking into art 
colleges. | found out there that there's a huge 
market for game art nowadays. 





Ustwo's Escher- 
inspired Monument 
Valley shows how 
interactive art 

can find a whole 
new angle denied 
to static images 


Usually when museums examine videogames, it's in the 
context of the medium's technological evolution. But more 
recently there have been a couple of exhibits specifically 
focused on the art of games. There's also been the emergence 
of artists and curators such as Olly Moss and Gallery 88, who 
play with videogame iconography. What do you think has 
changed to create an appetite for this kind of work? 

Tim Laning I think there is more of an acceptance, because games 
are everywhere now, when they used to be tucked away. People 

had an odd definition of what a game was. But with smartphones, 


games are more accepted and understood. Parents have started » 
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‘It’s interesting to look at games now: as 





they strive to become more realistic, 
they are still interpretive” 


to understand that there's more to games than just shooting — 
there's art and craft and discipline. That was one of the driving 
motivations behind this exhibition. We didn't just want to have 

à conversation about whether or not games are art. We wanted an 
exhibition celebrating art in games. 

JS As games have become more mainstream in culture, I think 
they [have become] more visible. People who, 20 years ago, might 
not have encountered games are now playing them. That’s bringing 
more attention to games, and as a result of that increased 
engagement, more people are noticing the art and 
production values within games. 

People then become attached to the images 
through their experience with a game. When 
you've spent a few dozen hours with a character 
or place, you can look at those images and feel 
something profound. This kind of event is exciting 
because when working on a project as a concept 





. . . The Legend Of 
artist, n caii feel like yeu are just a part of Zelda Tho Wind 
production pipeline. So it's great to see that people —— wakers art style 


connect with our work in a different kind of way. was divisive once, 


Obviously, that’s what we want as artists, but 
sometimes our job isn’t first and foremost to make 
an image that’s hung on the wall and celebrated. 


but has since been 


applied to several 


With that in mind, how much is this placement of videogame 
stills or concept art in frames simply an extension of 
merchandising, and how much is a true aesthetic reaction 
where the viewer’s appreciation isn’t simply because of an 
attachment to the IP? 

NG That’s interesting. It’s hard to remove an image from its 
broader context. With games, each image has a connotation. But 
that being said, if the image is strong and it says something, then 
it can perform both functions. 

TL It’s always been this way in fine art. Rembrandt’s painting 

The Night Watch was a commission; it was applied art paid for by 
a captain and 17 members of his guard. Everybody who saw that 
painting recognised the context of the art, and maybe even the 
people it depicts. But 200 years later the work stands alone and 
has a different meaning. I think that will be true of the videogame 
art we're displaying here. 

JS Someone who played the game will have a particular 


entries in the series 


association. I’m curious how people who haven't played the games 
these images are taken from react to them, and whether or not 
they're getting something from the imagery that has been removed 
from the game. They might not recognise the character and 
environment, but they still feel attached. I think that's when this 
work proves itself as being able to be associated with the art world. 
Mike Lester I actually like the merchandising aspect of this. 

I collect Olly Moss prints and while his work is related to games, 
it's not art from the game. I also collect fine art prints that don't 
have that context, but because of my experiences within a game, 

| like the extra context. I tend to associate more strongly with 
prints that come from a game. 


Broadly, there seem to be two directions videogame art 
directors take. In the blockbuster space, the work usually 
curves toward realism, while in the independent space it tends 
toward nostalgia. Can art teams, particularly on today's big- 
budget games, find new aesthetics, or do you think that end 
of the industry always tends toward realism? 

JS The medium of games is just the next evolution of how we're 
choosing to represent the world around us. We're constantly 
striving to explain our world through art. It's interesting to look 

at games now: as they strive to become more realistic, they are 

still interpretive. Even how grass looks and sounds, for example, 

is an interpretation by the artist. There will always be people 

who choose to represent the world more abstractly. A lot of 
independent games are choosing to do that with how they present 
reality. As tools become stronger, and more kinds of people become 
involved in game [creation], these new routes will open up. 

ML It would be nice to see more stylised blockbuster games. 

DW That’s tough. With triple-A games, the amount of staff you 
have and the amount of money you need to spend on them usually 
dictates the single art direction of realism. It's easy to sell that 

idea to a larger team. It’s easier to sell realism than a particular 
style to 50 artists. As you deal with more and more people who are 
outsourced and freelance, realism becomes a common goal that 
everyone can aim for. 

Perhaps this will stop when we reach something that is so 
realistic that we can feel like it's been done. But we're not there 
yet. There's a lot of technology striving for that endgame. Perhaps 
we'll get there in a decade. But with large teams, it's easier to 
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coordinate everyone charging in that direction. I can look at some 
of my concept artists and imagine what a game in their particular 
style might look like. But to get all of the concept artists to follow 
a certain rival's style is difficult. 


You identified two reasons why stylised art in blockbuster 
games is difficult. First, that it's difficult to convince and 
coordinate a large art team to follow a singular direction, 
which is a production issue. Then there's a commercial issue 
of taking a risk on an aesthetic when such vast sums of 
money are involved. What if the audience rejects the style? 


Which of these is the greater issue? 


ML The Legend Of Zelda: The 
-— 5- 


Wind Waker was probably the 
" n 


last blockbuster release that 
ube: ! ! 


went for a singular art style 
and I think it's true that the 
game proved hugely divisive 
because of its art style. 

JS Journey was beautiful, and 
my family agreed. It seems 
to me like the public bought 









[in to] that unusual style, so 
it's not impossible. 

ML Well, even with Journey, 
there are still a lot of teenage 
girls who found it creepy. 
Any time you pick a style, 
there's the artist's ego to 

ceal with, but also consumers. 
Everyone can get behind 
realism. But when you divert 
from that, you’re subdividing 
your audience. 


The argument makes sense, but looking at the more recent 
Zelda titles, The Wind Waker is among the most recognisable 
and the least dated. The evolution of realism dates games so 
quickly. Do you ever feel frustrated that you have to make 
realistic games that will inescapably age? 

DW Yes, the most frustrating thing is how quickly they age. That 
is depressing. I’m also not sure that updating with HD versions 
is always the best idea... When does it stop? How many HD 
versions are you considering? Often a game is a moment in time 
and you should leave it there. 

JS I find with HD versions that they look exactly as I remember 
them! I'll go back and look at the older version, and the update 
undoubtedly looks better, but it’s not remembered like that. 


TL I had that same feeling with the Ico and Shadow Of The Colossus 


remakes. The only difference I noticed was the higher framerate. 

It wasn’t different to how I remembered. Sometimes this kind of 
remastering work can be detrimental. On XBLA, for example, 

| bought the R-Type collection [R-Type Dimensions], which had a 


button to switch between the original graphics and the 3D remake, 


and the original looked far more pleasing to me. 











ML I think they go overboard sometimes. With the recent 
Oddworld remake, there is so much nostalgia for the original 2D 
version, so when you switch to the new 3D version, even though 
it's more contemporary, it's quite a lot different. It usually works 
better with 3D to 3D, as in Halo: [ The Master Chief Collection]. 


How much room do each of you have for personal expression 
in your work? There are often many creative people involved 
in the creation of a blockbuster game, not to mention 
publishers, who have their own say. Do you find that things 
are flattened to homogeneity by feedback, or can you still 
recognise your hand and intent in the work? 

NG I think we get a lot of 
freedom with the original 
images we create. We have a 
group of artists all working on 
the same game and I'm still 
able to distinguish between 
the different artists. We're all 
aiming for a realistic goal, but 
there are differences. 
JS We get left alone enough to 
get our ideas and aesthetics in 
there. We're working under 
somewhat of an umbrella of 
direction, but we have quite a 
bit of freedom at the creative 
stage. It's when it makes it into 
^ the game that it becomes more 
of a straight collaboration. 
DW Often the freedom comes 
at the earliest stage and this 
work doesn't make it out to 
the public. It's called Phase One at BioWare 
when the artists have the most freedom. But 

oy the end of the process, the question of 
ownership can become tricky. T'he final image 
often contains a great deal of feedback — even 
design and programming avenues have had their 
say and fed back. It becomes hard to take full 
ownership of anything in a game. For example, 

| designed the Normandy ship in Mass Effect 

with Casey Hudson. Someone else painted it 

HD remakes and ae : : . 

maciek do suh. MON did a lithograph. Another artist builds the 
as Halo: The Master model; another, the effects; another, the interior; 

Chief Collection and another, the cinematics. Trying to track 

those changes and authorship is a challenge. 

JS We also have that blue-sky phase — we may just be talking to 
the art director. But once we're in production, we're often painting 
over a designer's mesh and the characters have been placed. The 
general aesthetic from the blue-sky phase is carried through, but 
there's far less ownership once you get into production. 








Olly Moss taps into 
the same positive 
associations that 


How do you feel, as artists, about audience feedback during 
the production phase? Is there a sense of irritation at » 
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having to account for the audience's taste when you have a 
particular artistic vision? And, if so, how do you manage the 
conflict of artistic vision with commercial imperative? 
JS Whether or not the feedback is coming from the art field or 
not, it's all valid. Ultimately, you can decide what you do with it. 
I'm not sure how much user feedback we get from the userbase 
in terms of art, but personally there have been The Last Of Us fans 
who have contacted me privately to ask why I did certain things. 
I will think about their feedback and look at their credentials and 
decide what to do with that. Art is so subjective and people will 
always have opinions; you won't always just receive praise. 
You have to roll with it. 
Fan feedback you can take E 
on or leave, but what 
about when it's a publisher's 
directive instead? 
NG Well, that's the job. It's 
a fun part of what we do, 
though, trying to find ways to 
answer this kind of challenge. 
Also, it's tough to complain 
when you get to draw for a 
living. All of the design 
challenges are fun and 
come with the job. 
DW You can get caught up on 
that testing phase. Worrying 
about whether the game is 
being designed by ten guys in 
a shopping mall who look at 
the concepts and pick the 
game cover. But we don’t know everything, so feedback is valuable. 
Big decisions by higher-ups can get tricky. They don’t come up too 
often. They tend to be forced by changes to the schedule, whereby 
we have to make adjustments in order to meet new deadlines. But 
you're right, it’s our job. 
JS Most of the time we come to an agreement with a director or 
art director. There’s always a conversation behind these things. 
ML Thatgamecompany is a little different, because we don’t have 
anyone at the publisher level who can rain down orders. We do 
a lot of testing with people who don’t play games. We’re only 
12 people, but when we have playtesters in, you see all kinds of 
different comments and reactions. We once had a guy fall asleep. 
We often have an overreaction to this [external] feedback: we 
fix whatever they say. 

But usually we later back off those changes, as we explore 
them and see what they are really worth. Sometimes you have the 
challenges of someone who is funding the game showing it to their 
children, and passing on their kids’ response to the team. In every 
case, we have a knee-jerk reaction and then back off a bit. We 
prototype a lot; we cut a lot of things, too. Often we prototype the 
feedback, and in many cases cut it later. We have a kind of design- 
by-committee approach, but without the negative connotations. 


per 








What do you think the mainstream industry can learn from 
independent games at the moment in terms of art design? 

JS Just the simplicity of the art. Looking at Journey again, the 
shapes it uses — applying that simplicity to realistic games can be 
useful. Sometimes more stylised games do that best, and there’s 
lots that can be learned. 

ML I have to give kudos to Mirror's Edge. It's both realistic and 
stylised, and felt like it was trying to bridge the gap between indie 
and blockbuster. But the game didn't do so well, so perhaps the 
style held them back. 

DW I'm not so sure. I think people were pretty open to the look 
of the game, but rejected some 
of the gameplay. It was too 
punitive and I think word of 
mouth went around. For me, 
there's a large variety of games 
and it's hard to follow some 

of these independent titles 

in the larger studios. 

JS It would be interesting 

if Naughty Dog made a 
Journey-style game on the 
scale of an Uncharted. 

DW I think that would only 
be possible by splintering 
down into a smaller group. 
ML I agree. It's all about scale. 
DW BioWare tried that a few 
times, but it's hard to get right. 
JS Would it not be possible 
with a large team? 

DW Perhaps, but you have to 
start with a small group and build up from 
there, I think. 

NG I think Sunset Overdrive does quite well with 
this. It has a stylised, independent look which I 
think proves that you can do this kind of unique 
approach if the entire art team is behind it. You 
need the entire team to be willing, of course. 
DW Time will tell with that game. 


Journey shows the 
power a deliberate 


aesthetic can have. [s some of this perhaps tied to the hardware 


Even a game like 
The Last Of Us will 
gather a share of 
visual detractors 


cycle? We're just over a year into this console 
generation, and people are still looking for 
games to look more realistic to show off what 
their new technology can do. Do you think 
that stylisation typically happens later into the console cycle? 
DW I think that's true. At the beginning of the hardware cycle, 
you're worried about whether people will claim you can't push the 
technology unless it's visible onscreen. 

ML I'm not sure there's a strong connection between the two, but 
if there is then it's probably financially motivated. The launch 
titles are carefully curated to appeal to the largest possible 
audience, both in terms of genre but also style. 





“T like the idea of removing the controller as a 


barrier. So often people don’t a 


roach games 


because of that. Removing that is a huge step” 


TL At the same time, I find it’s not necessary to do things in that 
way. I love Alien: Isolation, and that’s a game that looks broadly the 
same on the previous generation of consoles and the newer ones. 
It’s not so much a matter of seeing extra polygons. What sold it to 
me were the lighting, the atmosphere and the style. 


Now that faces can be modelled in such exquisite detail, 
capturing the likenesses of actors such as Kevin Spacey, what 
do you think are the great challenges in character design? 
DW Well, we can make the faces look pretty realistic, but we 
still can’t animate them to look realistic. The nuances in facial 
animation are problematic. 

TL Even with prerecorded, motion-captured stuff, [a lot of 
animation] still looks uncanny. 

JS That said, I had a hard time killing Kevin Spacey in the new 
Call Of Duty. 

ML I think Call Of Duty: Advanced Warfare is definitely the state 
of the art in this regard. Even so, while the faces look great, we 
still seem blocked on facial animation. 


How about the approach taken by LA Noire? 

ML I don’t know. I heard of lot of people talking about the 
uncanny valley with that game. 

DW Yes, but you get that a lot. The question is: do you stop, or try 
to blast through the wall and continue going? A lot of people are 
aiming for this, so it will be figured out at some point. But the 
challenges are significant. With a game like Dragon Age: Inquisition, 
where you have 80,000 lines of dialogue, how do you define 
standards? There’s a lot to be thought about with cinematics and 
the player-designed characters that star in them. 

Also, if you choose motion capture, sometimes the technology 
can be too intrusive for an actor. Like, if you have to tape balls to 
their faces during a take: “I’m trying to act and I can’t move my 
head!” Ideally, you want all of the actors in the scene together and 
acting in a room, but right now you have to break them up. 


Procedural generation is becoming more prevalent for world 
art creation. How does your artistic oversight work with 
procedurally generated worlds? 

JS For me, it provides a good jumping-off point. You set up random 
world elements that can then be moved by hand later. Putting the 


control into things afterwards is a good way to art direct things 
after the fact. 

DW Yes, you hope for happy accidents and choose the best bits. 
ML It’s a bit like our world, where people pick out the best spots 
and build houses on them. 


What do you hope the audience will take away from the New 
Horizons exhibition? 

NG The realisation of how many artists are involved in game 
creation. I hope that will build appreciation for our work and 

the process. For me, it’s an education thing, demonstrating that 
artists put themselves into the games as well. 

JS [Im hoping for] exposure to people who might not think they 
are interested in videogames, but who catch 
something in the art they see here. That would 
be amazing. I would be delighted if there is a 
kid who goes to the exhibit, sees a piece that 
speaks to him and then decides to pursue this 
as a vocation. 

DW We've all done tours of our studios where 
you take kid around and they're totally silent, 
then you later heard from the parents how 
much they loved the work. Sometimes these 
things can lead to a career. 

TL I hope that people get to understand the 
mixture of influences, both from fine art into 
game art and vice versa, and that people will 
broaden their horizons at both ends of this. 

DW | like the idea of removing the controller as a barrier. So often, 
people don't approach games because of that barrier. Removing 
that is a huge step. 

TL That was the hard part about the exhibition. How do you build 
an exhibit that is open to everyone? If you have controllers, some 
people will walk past feeling excluded. How to exhibit this kind of 
work correctly is a difficult question. I think we've made a good 
start here, but there's more to go. 

ML I like that it's pushing accessibility. I think whenever you see 
something on a wall, it's given credence and stature. And perhaps 
people who didn't grow up playing games will see that and realise 
that these games aren't made by super-violent people, but people 
who have other ideas and ambitions. Bl 





Kevin Spacey's 
likeness is a star 
of the latest COD, 
but even the best 
mocap can't yet 
recreate all of his 
facial details 
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How The Assembly Line constructed an unlikely 
puzzle winner in the midst of Tetris mania 


By Joe DONNELLY 


Format Coin-op, Game Boy, NES, PC 
Publisher Empire Interactive (EU), 
Lucasfilm Games (NA), Video System (coin-op) 
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stack of mismatched pipe fittings, a 
mostly blank ten-by-seven grid of tiles, 
and a sense that the square marked 
'S' is where you're expected to begin 
your stint of haphazard virtual DIY. A short, 
arcadedike jingle suggests a time limit — an 
inference quickly driven home by the steadily 
diminishing green gauge at the rightmost side of 
the screen. At this stage, it's hard to say what 
will befall you when it empties. Flanking the left 
side of the screen is an omnipresent plumber 
mascot, anxiously eyeing your progress. Silently, 
his animated mouth Opes in anticipation. You 
sel lo work. This is Pipe Mania 
By the late 1980s, the term sigue game’ 
was synonymous with Tetris. After cornering the 
market by finding the elusive sweet spot between 
simple premise and stern challenge, and with 
each playthrough feeling a little different thanks 
to capricious tetromino distribution, Alexey 
Pajitnovs game was everywhere, appearing on 
an array of home systems and even in arcades 
before the quintessential Game Boy adaptation. 
It would take something special to challenge it, 
but in 1989 The Assembly Line, a UK studio, set 
about creating a puzzle game that might square 
up to the Soviet giant, a game whose legacy 
remains powerful Io this day. And 








I was a 
done in the space of a weekend. 

Having bonded over a common love for 
Sinclair's ZX Spectrum while studying at Bristol 
University in the early '80s, Andy Beveridge, 
John Dale, Adrian Stephens and Martin Day 
went on fo form The Assembly Line, eventually 
n office in Bristol's Stokes Croft, 
a short hop from the city centre. "There were 
kind of two stages, really," Dale tells us. “We 
aid some games n various group nas belore 


working from a 


The Assembly Line came together. Those games 
were mostly done from people's homes — we'd 
go round lo someone's house and crank stuff 
oul. When we decided we could actually 
make a go of this as a business, we sel up 
The Assembly Line and rented some office 





space in Br stol [ca led] Nine Trees Studios, 
on a street that presumably had nine trees on 
| once upon a time." 

Today, The Assembly Line team has long 
since been disbanded, and Dale works as the 
depuly director of IT services at the University Of 
Warwick, where he's been since the mid- 90s. 
Back then, however, Dale was studying for a 


law degree, and picked up most of his coding 
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When Lucasfilm licensed the game, aesthetic Tanase were 
put in place, adding both a mascot and background variety 


knowledge trom Assembly Line colleagues. He 
recalls the “prodigious” standards his teammates 
worked to, and how even the vaguest of ideas 
could be almost instantly transformed into 
software. For Dale, it was this watch-and-learn 
philosophy that brought the team together, and 
although The Assembly Line banner marked the 


HE RECALLS HOVV 
EVEN THE VAGUEST 
OF IDEAS COULD BE 
ALMOST INSTANTLY 
TRANSFORMED 
INTO SOFTVVARE 


beginning of serious business, official job titles 
were never ascribed within the team, a testament 
to its sense of unity. Each member focused on 
what they were good at, be it coding, business, 
or design — whatever was required. 

Following a string of shooter-inspired 
successes such as Interphase and Xenon 2 
Megablast, The Assembly Line handling the latter 
project for The Bitmap Brothers, the studio turned 
its head towards the puzzle genre, and quickly 
found itself faced with a new problem. Instead 
of designing a handful of fixed levels, the team 
had to craft dozens of puzzles, and setting a 
suitable difficulty curve required more than just 
an increased enemy count firing more bullets. 

"There wasn't a real structure in the sense 
that the puzzles were predetermined," Dale 
says. "We had two passes at this: the first was 
genuinely completely random, so the selection 
of pipes you could work with next was just 


randomly picked. We tried that, and concluded 
that it didn't work very well, because you could 
essentially have long runs of ridiculously easy 
puzzles, and then long runs of genuinely 
impossible ones. 

"So we switched from randomised runs 
Io having little lists of eight or 16 pieces that 
seemed to make sense. Essentially, what [the] 
program would do was pick a list, work through 
that list and then pick another list; it was semi- 
random. That way we could make the lists get 
progressively harder as the game went on - for 
example, we might not give you as many cross 
pieces in higher levels as we did in lower ones." 

In its original state, Pipe Mania simply tasked 
players with sorting pipe fittings in a coherent 
order within the bounds of its time limit. Once 
the time was up, a green liquid - later called 
‘flooz’, and later still ‘flooze’ — would start 
flowing from the starter square, and the player 
lost control of the board. From here, you were 
forced to passively watch in the hope that you'd 
covered enough of the level with functioning 
pipework to progress to the next stage, before 
the flooz reached the end of the track. 

When UK publishing outfit Empire Interactive 
licensed Pipe Mania internationally to Lucastilm, 
the American firm suggested some subtle, yet 
game-changing alterations. The underlying 
concept stood strong, but Lucasfilm felt that it 
would benefit from a little refinement. Dale 
travelled to Skywalker Ranch near San Francisco 
and spent a week combing over Pipe Mania's 
logistics with the US team. 


“Lucasfilm didn't generally take on 
thirdparty things, so | guess that was kind of a 
reasonable sign in its own right that there was 
something there,” Dale says. “In hindsight, the 
changes they suggested were ones that lifted 
the game up from what we had to something 
significantly better. We had two [sets of] tubes, 
and the idea was that this was good for a 
twoplayer game - player one would use blue 
tubing, and player two would use red tubing. 
In the oneplayer game, this meant you could 
pick from either tube. 

"You would score more points with runs of 
either straight blue tubes, or straight red tubes, 
rather than intermingling them, but it gave you 
more chances. Lucastilm, quite rightly, swept all 
that away and said, ‘No, it's too complicated 
and fiddly. Ditch the second tube [set] and just > 
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go with a single one.’ They were right. It 
was much better like that.” 

Lucastilm also felt that Pipe Mania needed 
more charm and character, suggesting that levels 
include themes and avatars, such as the dazed 
cartoon plumber mascot who would represent the 
game on a host of platforms. It was one particular 
suggestion, though, that would help Pipe Mania 
become such a fondly remembered puzzler. 

"| can't believe we got this so wrong — they 
were absolutely right to call us on it," Dale tells 

s. "Lucasfilm stepped in again and said, ‘You 
should be able to carry on laying pipes while the 
tlooz is flowing.’ This meant you got this kind of 
race against time to get enough pieces down. It's 
one of those things where in hindsight you say, 
Well, of course it should work like that. Wha 
kind of fool would suggest otherwise?" 

With Lucasfilm's tweaks in place, Pipe 
Mania (renamed Pipe Dream for the publisher's 
home-soil release) soon became one of the most 
widely known puzzle games of all time. It has 
been remade across several different hardware 
generations, appearing on Apple Il and the App 
Store, The Assembly Line's beloved ZX Spectrum, 
and also Xbox live. 

In 1990, Pipe Dream jumped from console 
and home computers to arcade cabinets — an 
inversion of a then-standard porting process. 
Players were faced with a familiar setup, but this 
time the ‘start’ tile was matched with an ‘end’ 
drain (something later versions of Pipe Mania 
would include from level 31 onwards, but present 
trom the beginning here}. This tightened the 
games focus, meaning players now had a far 
more direct way of progressing through levels. 
Across the multitude of Pipe Mania variations that 
circulate the market today, the start/end level 
structure seems to be the most favoured. Perhaps 
the most famous slant on this is the hacking 
minigame featured in 2007's BioShock. 

Contrary to what you might expect, however, 
BioShocks lead designer, Paul Hellquist, tells us 
he didn't base his pipetitting minigame on Pipe 
Mania. In tact, he cle 
Pipe Mania, and instead drew inspiration from 
Ihe rewiring in Sid Meier's Covert Action. Wires 
never felt suited to the underwater backdrop of 
Rapture, however; deep below the surface, pipes 
and flowing water made more sense. 

"| took three-bytive-inch index cards and 
cul them up, drawing the pipe shapes on them," 
Hellquist says. “| would then deal them out face 


ms he hadn't even heard of 
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Q&A 


John Dale 


Feira nem 


What inspired Pipe 
Mania's theme? Did 
you or any of the 
Assembly Line team 
have any real life plumbing experience? 
[Laughs] No, not that I’m aware of. | don't 
think there was any particular starting point 
where we said, "Let's do something plumbing: 
focused." No, | think we came at things from 
a different angle there. 


Do you remember what the response from 
players was like at the time? 

It was one of those things where we knew fairly 
early on that we had something that was better 
than average, because everyone we showed it 
to got into it quickly and was enthusiastic about 
it. It came together really quickly, and whereas 
some games have you sweating blood and 
putting a lot of effort into making changes and 
refinements and so on, Pipe Mania was a 
pretty quick and easy thing. 


Is it a surprise to see the game continue to 
pop up in each generation, especially now so 
much time has passed since you conceived it? 
| suppose it is. da now and then someone 
gets in touch and says, "I would like to do a 
F [Pipe Mania] - is that OK?" | always 
y yes. jj fact, 99 per cent of people don't 
illy get in touch. Again, it comes back to 
same thing about its simplicity. If | was 
ing to do a simple and easy-tunctioning 
game, or a minigame that slotted inside a 
bigger gane x | wouldn't want to spend 
3 lot of time on it, | wouldn't want to do 
ume vices nn Pipe Mania is 
a good candidate for that sort of thing. 


down and grab a coworker. My colleague would 
play the game and | would do the work of the 
computer, which mostly consisted of moving a 
penny from tile to tile to represent the realtime 
movement of the flow. This process allowed me 
lo quickly iterate things like how fast the flow 
should move and how big the board should be. 

| vividly remember the day that it went live and 
everyone [at Irrational] was playing the hacking 
minigame locally at their desks. 

"It is by far the most successful iterative 
development cycle of my career. That thing was 
well understood and got more tweaks and 
attention than anything I've ever worked on, 
simply because so much of it could be resolved 
without programming and art.” 





Even it it isn't the template for BioShock's 
hacking, Pipe Mania's legacy is an enduring one. 
A quick search on the App Store or Google Play 
returns hundreds of variations on the theme, which 
is something Dale suggests could be down to the 
ease with which the game can be coded as well 
as the design's suitability for touchscreen input. 
And Hellquist states he feels the BioShock series 
has since lost a sense of "getting your hands dirty" 
as subsequent series entries have oversimplified 
the hacking procedure and moved it away from 
The Assembly Line’s formative work, leaving less 
scope for systemic depth and manipulation of 
Ihe world around you. 


Regardless of Pipe Mania's successes, The 
Assembly Line closed its doors in 1993. Some of 
Is members would go on lo work independently 
or join bigger firms, such as SN Systems, now a 
division of Sony Computer Entertainment. Dale, 
however, went on to become part of the University 
Of Warwick, and has stayed there ever since. 
He says he doesn't miss game development, 
believing that it eventually became less about 
small teams working on fresh ideas and more 
about conglomerates swallowing up talent, 
creative energy dulled by corporate agendas. 

"As time went by, the idea that you could just 
be a group of developers and just do all the stuff 
yourselt and make a decent living out of it went 
away," he says. “If we'd carried on doing it, 
we'd have been sucked up by a big company 
and become part of a giant team. Everything 
| heard about that time in the ‘90s and early 
2000s, when it was all giant teams in big 
companies, made me think, ‘Thank God | missed 
that — that sounds miserable.' So there's definitely 
part of me that thinks | got out just in time." 

The resurgence of independently developed 
games over recent years has returned a portion 
ol the industry to the kind of team sizes and spirit 
of unbound creativity that Dale remembers fondly; 
those hundreds-strong productions still grab the 
lion's share of attention, but small, lean teams are 
very much able lo compete again. Yet these days, 
even the little guys think big, crafting huge worlds 
and mapping out entire galaxies, taking on the 
big guns at their own game. A quarter of a 


century ago, a tiled grid and a free weekend 





was all four friends needed to make a game 
that would survive one hardware transition after 
another, holding firm in the face of changing 


trends, flowing across the decades like water. Bi 
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@ This box cover proof is covered 
with corrections to be made before 
the US release, including colour 
levels and screenshot tweaks. But 
Lucasfilm's involvement is most 
evident in the characterful touches 
that lend a visually simple puzzle 
game a real sense of personality. 
© From left: Martin Day, Andy 
Beveridge, John Dale and Adrian 
Stephens relax in the exotic Bristol 
sun in 1989, the same year that 
Pipe Mania was released. 

® Another Lucasfilm alteration 
was filling later levels with 
‘obstacle’ tiles on top of which 

no pipes could be laid, such as 
barricades, fire hydrants, and, in 
the Amiga version, these blue fish. 
© Laid out flat like this, the tools 
of Pipe Mania look straightforward 
enough. What stop them being so 
simple in the game is the semi- 
random nature of tilesets, although 
you can always bomb a placed 
pipe to use the space better if 

it isn't already carrying flooz 
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SIMOGO 


Meet two Swedish contrarians 
who took an unconventional 
route to App Store success 


By Cunis SCHILLING 


henever Simogo attends a 
game conference, Simon 
Flesser will give his job title 
as “a litle bit of everything", 
while Magnus ‘Gordon’ Gardebéick is referred 
lo as “Strongman”. It's a typically unorthodox 
response for a two-man studio that wiltully deties 
pigeonholing, its output so far taking in whimsical 
action games and textbased thrillers, rhythmic 
heists and wintry horrors. The ability to wrong- 
foot an audience is clearly one of the secrets of 
Is success. “It's always about wanting lo make 
things that feel exciting for us to make - things 
that will surprise people as well as ourselves,” 
Flesser says. In a risk-averse market, this desire 
to buck convention is a rare quality indeed. 
Based in Malmó, Sweden, this odd-couple 
pairing first met at now-defunct studio Southend 
Interactive, the first gamerelated job for both. 
Simogo might have found its home on iOS, but 
! was another portable device that encouraged 
Flesser, a former animator on commercial projects 
(“Lego, lego and more Lego”) to move into 
games. The wild, experimental spirit of early 
DS titles such as Yoshi Touch & Go, Pac-Pix and 
Osu! Tatakae! Ouendan inspired Flesser to 
pursue his own interactive concepts. Gardeback’s 
background, meanwhile, was in security systems. 
Before leaving Southend, the two worked on 
XBLA puzzler llomilo, with Gardeback as a 
programmer and Flesser responsible for the 
game's art. Though the game was well liked, the 
process only made Flesser more determined to 
leave to produce something that he could call his 
own. "Part of it was seeing that it was possible 
for me to make loads of content by myself, but 
| think [it was] also being creatively very tired 
after making it for so long, and wanting to make 
smaller things. And also wanting to do things 
differently, without all the politics that comes with 
the traditional developer-publisher model." 
The two may not have left Southend with 
a concrele idea for their debut, but the newly 
formed Simogo already knew which format it 
would be working on. At the time, iOS was a 
burgeoning platform for experimental new outfits, 
and Apple's open-door approach made self- 
publishing inviting. "The general idea was that 
we thought it would be great if we could make at 
least two games a year," Flesser recalls. "When 
there was only the [iPhone] 3GS, it was really 
exciting — all those early classics like Space 
Invaders Infinity Gene, Eliss, DropZ." 
The breezy arcadedike pleasures of Kosmo 
Spin got Simogo's career off to a fine, if 





* 


Simon Flesser (left) is responsible for "art, sound and words" 
while Magnus Gardebáàck does "code, papers and numbers" 


inauspicious start, though Flesser notes that some 
of his friends still think it's his best game. "It didn't 
sell very well," he admits. "INot catastrophically, 
but around what you could expect from a very 
small game from a completely unknown studio." 
This applied a certain pressure to get the next 
project done quickly, and indeed, having only 
finished up its work on Kosmo Spin in November 
2010, Simogo had a control prototype for its 
follow-up in place by Christmas that year. 


"TO BE HONEST, 


HAVE A GREAT PLAN, 


‘OK, 


Bumpy Road was released in May 2011, 
and was far more successtul: comments trom 
high-profile developers and glowing previews 
generated a buzz that earned it a coveted Game 
Of The Week spot on the App Store. Flesser puts 
much of that down to its audiovisual appeal, 
citing Yann Tiersen’s Amélie soundtrack and Les 
Triplettes De Belleville as inspiration. “| often get 
accused of being a total Francophile, and | think 
that shines through in Bumpy Road,” he says. 

Mac and PC ports followed, but before those 
came the launch of Beat Sneak Bandit on iOS, its 
combination of stealth puzzles and rhythm-action 
earning Simogo Best Mobile Game at the 2012 
Independent Games Festival. Then came the 
pair's first real setback: a concept produced for 
a high-profile publisher on another format earned 
a favourable response at first, but with design 
documents and a prototype in place, the project 
was unexpectedly cancelled. In its stead, a short 
story from author Jonas Tarestad — a childhood 
friend of Flesser — was steadily remoulded into an 
unsettling firsiperson psychological horror story. 
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Released a tull year atter Beat Sneak Bandit, 
Year Walk marked the beginning of a new 
chapter in Simogo’s career, with a clear shift 
towards more narrativeled experiences. It was 
also the first Simogo game fo require external 
assistance. "The seed of it was from Jonas with 
his script, so working together with outside 
people felt natural,” Flesser explains. 

The studio was continuing to confound 
expectations with every release, but Flesser insists 
that it wasn't necessarily a conscious decision. 
“To be honest with you, we don't really have a 
great plan, so it's never, ‘OK let's do something 
different this time.’ It's mostly about wanting to 


WE DON'T REALLY 


SO IT'S NEVER, 


LET'S DO SOMETHING DIFFERENT'" 


make what feels exciting to us, and that happens 
to [involve] making something that is different 
each time. Do we have a house style? Well, yes 
and no. | think you have to have some kind of 
continuity, but when you are such a small studio 
that tends to come naturally, really." 


Yet Simogo's next game was a direct 
reaction to Year Walk, though this wasn't simply 
about a desire to explore conceptually and 
thematically new territory. After all, Flesser and 
Gardeback had left a larger developer so they 
could make shorter games, yet had just spent 
over fen months on a single project. Atter the 
game had launched, they went over Year Walk's 
development process to see how they could 
make their next project less of a struggle. 

"One of the earliest things we did for Device 
Ó was deciding to divide it up into confined 
chapters instead of it taking part in one large 
world," Flesser says. "We'd treat every chapter 
as a separate project, and be completely done 
with one chapter before moving on to the next. 
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That was a very enjoyable way of making a 
game, because we were being constantly 
gratified with the results." With each chapter 
taking just three or four weeks to make, it was a 
rewarding process for Simogo — "like making six 
little projects in one," Flesser tells us — with the 
story's interstitial tests acting as refreshing palate 
cleansers for both player and game-maker. 


That sense of fun comes across in the finished 
game: Device 6 tells a dark story, but it's light on 
its feet, as mischievous as it is meticulous. Three 
BAFTA nominations, a clutch of game of the year 
awards, and another gong from the IGF for 
Excellence In Audio followed, the latter in no small 
part thanks to the soundtrack created by another 
former Southend Interactive player, Daniel Olsén, 
who Flesser had first called upon for Year Walk. 
By this time, others had been welcomed into 

Ihe extended Simogo family — indeed, that term 
was coined by singer-songwriter Jonathan Eng, 
whose contribution to Device 6 was an upbeat 
earworm few could forget. 

If there's any connective tissue between the 
two — and the studio's sixth game, The Sailor's 
Dream = it's Simogo's desire to experiment with 
unusual structures, input methods and narrative 
delivery systems. "Like how form and story 
becomes one?" Flesser asks. “Yes! | love 
exploring that. It's interesting that more people 
don't try that. l'm kind of obsessed with it. If we 
have an idea for an interaction or whatever, l'm 
always asking, 'OK, but what is this supposed to 
mean within the game? Is it a symbol? Why do 
we do this?' Like in The Sailors Dream, when you 
approach islands, you get these little pages, 
which are pages of the girl's sketchbook. So that 
kind of thinking makes stuff [harmonise] really 
nicely. | mean, liking something, or 'because it's 
fun' are good reasons for anything, but if that is 
the only reason for all of your components, | feel 
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In a ‘launch now, patch later’ market, Simogo's games are uncommonly bug- and glitch-free. 


you're likely to get a lot of nice things that aren't 
really strung together by any logic." 

And yet for once the critical response to a 
Simogo game was sharply divisive. Specialist 
publications were generally underwhelmed, 
while a handful of mainstream, non-gaming sites 
were smitten. Even Apple was colder on it than 
usual. After Flesser took Io Twitter to bemoan 
OS 8 accessibility issues, plus the time and 
expense of developing for new screen sizes for 
iPhone 6, he was further upset by the plattorm 
holder's choice to highlight two other apps 
released that week ahead of The Sailors Dream. 
Having talked of his delight in “weird things” like 
Device 6 and Year Walk earning enough money 


“Gordon is a super-efficient coder,” says Flesser, “but we are really keen on quality. The 
craftsmanship is very important to us. Simply, when I pay for something, | expect it to work" 





unbroken hot streak might now feel a little less 
pressure to outdo itself. Could this be the start of 
a new chapter in the Simogo story? “I think it's 
the next chapter in the sense that we don't feel 
we have to be so restrained in what's coming 
next — it doesn't always have to be the next big 
thing. And | think The Sensational December 
Machine is the first step in that direction.” 

Further hints for future projects are dropped: 
"We have one prototype of a game that we 
really like, which to me feels a bit like a mix of 
our old and new style." Flesser adds that Simogo 
might even explore noninteractive ideas, perhaps 
spinning off from the worlds, characters and 
concepts featured in its previous games. 


"FEW PEOPLE REALISE THAT A LOT OF 
GAMES FROM SMALL STUDIOS STRUGGLE 
TO SELL MORE THAN 20,000 COPIES" 


to support Simogo, theres the hint its latest app 
hasn't broken even. “It is a problem," Flesser tells 
us. "It has been hard to communicate [what it is], 
and maybe we made a mistake by categorising 
it under games. We might change that and do a 
mini relaunch. But we're still talking about that." 
In the meantime, Simogo has released The 
Sensational December Machine, a free short 
story on PC. It's a brief but typically well-crafted 
parable about our obsession with technology and 
the demands we place upon it, as well as our 
desire to categorise, and how that's problematic 
for creators seeking to challenge established 
deas. A gilt to fans, 
a form of catharsis after The Sailor's Dream. 
Perhaps, we suggest to Flesser, the critical 
response to The Sailor's Dream might be useful in 
the long run, in that a developer on a previously 


also sees Fesser finding 


Despite Simogo's achievements, Flesser is 
keen to remind us that success is relative. "People 
tend to assume that just because they see a 
developer mentioned in a lot of places, they do 
huge numbers with their games. Few people 
realise that a lot of games from small studios 
struggle to sell [more than] 20,000 copies." 

But it's clear the pair that once gave a GDC 
talk called Success Through Not Doing What 
Everyone Tells You To Do isn't really striving for 
mainstream acceptance. "We're probably both 
happy about where we are, but also ambivalent 
about it. We push ourselves to create new things 
because we know we need to struggle, but also 
it's tiring to always be remotely successful." For 
now, Flesser and Gardebdck are happy to shun 
the limelight and allow Simogo's games to speak 
for themselves. Luckily, they have plenty to say. 








* PROJECT SUN 





HAT A CONFIDENTIAL 1930 


Device 6 was the first game 
in history to have a presence 
in every IGF award category. 

Flesser's art for Beat Sneak 
Bandit was inspired by '50s 
and '60s cartoons. It's also the 
game for which the studio 
receives most sequel requests. 

Bumpy Road enjoyed 
substantial post-release 
support, updates adding new 
graphics, modes and features. 

Kosmo Spin has a cameo 
from llomilo's two leads, but 
came out before the XBLA 
game's delayed official launch. 

The Sailor's Dream breaks 
the fourth wall via a series of 
expressive pencil drawings 
by Johanna Meijer. As you 
discover objects in the world, 
you can tap an icon to produce 
an illustration from a local 
AirPrint-compatible printer 
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STILL 
PLAYING 


Destiny PS4 

Three hundred hours and counting later, 
we're no longer at war with the Fallen, 
Hive, Vex or Cabal, but Bungie. The game's 
myriad economies, its infuriating RNG and, 
in the new raid especially, punitive mission 
design mean that we're constantly seeking 
out new ways to somehow cheat the system. 
Cheese? Hardly. To us, it feels more like fair 
reprisal against a cruel, cackling master. 


Persona 4: Golden Vito 

We load up our year-old, mid-game save 
file with trepidation. Few games make much 
sense after that much time awoy, so surely 
an arcane JRPG will be impenetrable? Yet 
reentry proves smooth, and within minutes 
we're destroying demons and chatting up 
classmates like we've never been away. 
As we slip back into the winning blend of 
stat-heavy dungeon crawler and high- 
school comedy, we promise it won't be 
another 12 months before we return. 


Axelay Wii U 

All it takes is a pixellated family photo 

in a locket, and we're transported to a 
small bedroom in a terraced house more 
than two decades ago. Nintendo's Virtual 
Console pricing may regularly infuriate, 
but when we select our ship’s loadout and 
“Arms installation complete. Good luck!” 
rings out of the GamePad speaker, we're 
back in our carefree youth again, and a 
fiver for the trip feels like great value. 
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Elite: Dangerous 
PC 


Life Is Strange 
360, PC, PS3, PS4, Xbox One 


Dying Light 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Monster Hunter 4 
Ultimate 
3DS 


Saints Row: 
Gat Out Of Hell 
360, PC, PS3, PS4, Xbox One 


Kalimba 
Xbox One 


Dengeki Bunko 
Fighting Climax 
PS3, Vita 





Import games provided Explore the iPad 


for review by Hong Kong edition of Edge for 
store www.play-asia.com extra Play content 
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Fast times 


We're starting to miss cartridges. The current generation of console hardware 
may offer the sort of visuals we'd have thought impossible 20 years ago, but 
they sure come at a cost. This month a disc arrived with a covering letter 
explaining that a minute-long hang on the splash screen was a known bug. In 
the context of this generation's loading times, we might never have noticed. 

Thankfully, games themselves are getting better at delivering players into the 
action in timely fashion. Monster Hunter 4 Ultimate (p 1 O8] is the latest in a series 
that once seemed to delight in making you wait. Now, you're part of a travelling 
caravan, moving about the map to cut travel times, while new pets speed up the 
resource-gathering grind. It can still take halt an hour to send one of the bigger 
monsters to the afterlife, and we wouldn't have it any other way, but the thrill of 
putting a beast to the sword is undimmed by the prep time being pared back. 

Meanwhile, Life Is Strange (p 102) sees French developer 
Dontnod take the rewind mechanic it devised tor Remember 
Me and apply it to the adventure game. It's a powerful 
storytelling concept, but presents a pacing problem — one 
that's deftly sidestepped by allowing the player to blurt out 
new information earlier in a conversation to save them sitting 
through the same exchange all over again. 

In the era of F2P, time, not money, is a player's most 
valuable commodity, and it's heartening to see developers 
of fulFpriced games having more respect for busy schedules. 
Where appropriate, anyway. Elite: Dangerous (098) may 
have three different travel speeds, but few journeys are quick 
— the thematically consistent cost of having a galaxy of 400 
billion stars to tool around in. Progression may be slow, but 
as a measure of progress, it's almost without equal. You 
couldn't fit that lot on a cartridge, after all. 
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PLAY 


Elite: Dangerous 


e've seen things you people wouldn't 

believe. Anacondas on fire off the shoulder 

of Eranin. We've watched beam lasers glitter 
in the dark near Kremainn Three. And we've spent an 
inordinate amount of time repeatedly seeking docking 
permission at busy outpost stations. Time to try again. 

While you'll encounter plenty of spectacular sights 
as you travel around whichever cluster you gravitate 
towards in Frontier's disorienting and remarkable 
400-billion-system virtual Milky Way, most of your 
time in Elite: Dangerous will be spent engaged in rather 
more prosaic activities, not mirroring the nonstop 
action suggested by the game's frenetic launch trailer. 

Queuing is certainly high up on the list. Or rather, 
wishing that you could queue. Dangerous's adherence to 
the imagined realities of galactic population density 
means that as you travel farther away from a civilised 
centre, whether that's venturing beyond the Goldilocks 
zone of a solar system or leaving it entirely, space 
stations tend to be less common and smaller. If you 
head somewhere really remote, landing permission is 
unlikely to be a problem, but it's fairly common to 
receive a terse, computerised *Docking permission 
denied" on busy trade routes and resource hotspots. 

It's one of the few times Dangerous oversteps the 
mark in its nods to reality. Floating in space just a few 
hundred metres from the only place that you can claim 
payment for your most recent mission, engines dimmed 
to a quiet hum, is a frustrating position to find yourself 
in — especially given that stations are often clogged by 
NPC ships. But while moments such as this might 
intermittently frustrate, they are more than made up for 
when, for example, you jump into an unexplored system 
and find yourself skimming along the shimmering rings 
of a gas planet several times the size of Jupiter, or find 
yourself fighting for your life as cracks form in your 
ship's canopy just as your shields fail under sustained 
fire. Heart-in- mouth moments are plentiful, but it's 
Frontier's willingness to embrace the less immediately 
rousing elements of travelling across distances 
measured in light years that will truly excite your inner 
space geek. Dangerous's universe hasn't been built 
simply to satisfy itchy trigger fingers (though the 
combat hungry are catered for spectacularly), but as a 
place for those who want to indulge their fantasy of 
living a science-fiction life, dull bits and all. 


There's a perverse pleasure to finessing your 
velocity as you glide past planets and moons on the 
way to your destination, matching your speed to the 
remaining distance in order to safely drop out of 
hyperdrive. It's rarely a quick process, especially not in 
the game's larger systems —LHS 3447, for instance, 
offers a particularly daunting heliocentric sprawl — 
but ensures the game's overwhelming scale is never 
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This universe 
hasn't been built 
to satisfy itchy 
trigger fingers, 
though the 
combat-hungry 
are catered 

for spectacularly 





undermined and reinforces that sensation of being a 
pilot just a canopy's breadth from the vacuum beyond. 

Travel around Dangerous's galaxy is undertaken in 
one of three tiers, the first and slowest of which is 
reserved for close manoeuvres, docking, mining and, 
should the need arise, dogfighting. You have access to 
a recharging boost, and can eke out a little more speed 
by redirecting your ship-core power to the thrusters 
(which will also have the effect of more quickly charging 
your boost). This is effective at short ranges, but try to 
tackle the gap between planets and your estimated 
journey time will be measured in days or years. Better, 
then, to engage your Frame Shift Drive (FSD), a basic 
version of which comes fitted as standard on all ships, 
even the battered Sidewinder with which you begin. 

The FSD requires a short charge before it can be 
used, and for your weapons and any other external tools 
to be stowed, after which there's a welcome kick as your 
ship accelerates to faster-than-light Supercruise speeds 
and the celestial bodies around you begin to move like 
an orrery. It's at this speed that you'll delicately guide 
your ship towards star ports, resource-extraction sites 
and anomalies that catch your eye, and much less 
delicately interdict other ships (here represented as 
flares of blue light) in order to claim juicy bounties. It's 
the easiest way to explore a system, but it's also easy to 
overshoot your target if you're not concentrating. And 
just as you can pull others out of Supercruise, they can 
do likewise, which can be especially troublesome if you 
happen to be pulled over by a law enforcement ship and 
your craft's belly is full of contraband. 

But even Supercruise, reality-bending as it is, won't 
allow you to hop light years at a time. Charge the drive 
again at these speeds (or simply while targeting another 
solar system), and you'll be sucked into a strobing warp 
tunnel and spat out in alarming proximity to your 
destination system's primary star. One sweat-beaded 
evasive manoeuvre later, you'll be back in Supercruise, 
ready to explore, or stop off to buy fuel. T'his setup 
strikes a welcome balance between playability-focused 
convenience and convincing sci-fi functionality, 
ensuring that you never feel disconnected from other 
players, NPC traffic or your own place in the game's 
universe. And Hyperdrive manages to avoid feeling like 
a cheap quick-travel option, instead presented as a 
dangerous endeavour at the very edge of your tech's 
capabilities, and one that requires fastidious planning 
using the various maps and navigation tools available to 
you. Waiting for the drive to charge can be frustrating 
early on — especially when you're making a journey that 
involves multiple hops, or have stopped somewhere you 
didn't intend to — but better ships and components 
acquired later on can alleviate that problem. 

The studio's decision to focus on combat and the 
feel of piloting a ship during Dangerous's alpha and P 


FSD INTERDICTOR 
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Capital ships are hulking 
great mobile cities with a massive 
amount of firepower. While this 
one is simply waiting near Earth, 
they can also be a devastating 
presence in Conflict Zone battles. 

Star ports come in various 
forms, but all rotate around an 
axis in order to create artificial 
gravity — a rotation you'll have to 
match to successfully dock. Smaller 
outpost stations don't have gravity, 
and will offer fewer services 


The majority of your ship's 
components can be modified, 
upgraded or swapped entirely, but 
you'll need to dock at a star port 
with a shipyard in order to do so. 
Craft quickly feel personalised 


Many systems are well-populated with players and NPCs, but the 
game's own algorithms can undermine the sense of venturing far from 
civilisation when they spawn pirates in a seemingly unexplored system 





the early stages of the beta, long before the series’ 
hallmark exploratory or trading elements were included, 
has paid off with nuanced, satisfying handling that sets 
a new standard for any cockpit-based genre, let alone 
space games. And the clever embedding of a deep UI 
into the various ships' attractive dashboards allows 
pilots to choose the level of engagement they want to 
have with the intricacies of their craft. Quite a lot of it 
fits on a gamepad, too, and we managed to spend most 
of our time in the game without touching a keyboard or 
mouse, and still capably zipping about space with no 
flight aids. Even tracking other ships during combat 
using freelook on the right stick, rather than wearing 

a Rift headset, presented no particular difficulties. 


But not everything is so well grounded in Elite’s 
fiction. While Frontier has delivered on its promise of 
freedom to make your way up the ranks in any way you 
choose, whether that be bounty hunting or piracy, 
exploration or mining, or any combination of the 
available career paths, some activities are stymied by 
the game's reliance on instanced mission objectives. A 
great many of the jobs found on starport bulletin boards 
require you to search something out — perhaps rebel 
transmissions, a black box or a particularly notorious 
pilot. You'll find these in unidentified signal sources 
(USS) that spawn around you, and must be travelled 
to in Supercruise. You might find what you need first 
time, or you might have to stop at several before what 
you need appears. As such, these USS enterprises are 
unpredictable, and the fact that signals can take a 
while to appear only underscores their contrivance in a 
galaxy that, for the most part, feels so organically alive. 
You'll have to rely heavily on these piecemeal jobs 
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Although Dangerous can be 
played in a broadly solitary 
manner, every mission or trade 
run that you complete will 

cast its ripples throughout the 
galaxy's economic and political 
infrastructure. But while flying 
in munitions or propaganda has 
some small influence, you can 
also engage in full-scale wars. 
Conflict Zones, which come in 
high- and low-intensity forms, 
plunge you into large-scale 
battles with dozens of ships 
and can result in the ousting 

of a controlling government. 
Frontier CEO David Braben 
promises that there's even more 
to come. "They'll be dramatic 
events in updates that people 
can choose to participate in,” 
he says. "You've already seen 
smaller ones, but there will 

be events where systems are 
changing in a way that you can 
benefit from or interact with 

in a way that's really exciting." 
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Anacondas are minnows compared to capital ships, but they're mighty craft 
nonetheless and available to pilot if you can afford the asking price. You'll 
have to be careful squeezing them through star port docking entrances 


when you set out in your under-equipped first ship to 
grind out the credits for a heftier or more nimble craft, 
but USS events become less important as you become 
more capable. Once you're in a well-armed, sizeable 
craft, it's far more profitable to establish your own trade 
routes, patrol nav beacons and resource-extraction sites 
for pirates, or set about mapping unexplored systems 
and selling that data on to remote stations. 

But travelling vast distances takes its own particular 
toll as the repetition of assets chips away a little at 
the believability of each new foreign port. There's a 
pleasing amount of variety in the external construction 
of space stations and outposts, but bar a handful of 
exceptions, every single hangar space is identical. On 
the larger stations, which can have nearly 50 landing 
bays, space forklifts have taken the time to deposit 
cargo boxes and canisters in front of each bay's control 
tower in exactly the same formation. With 400 billion 
systems to populate, it's unfair to expect everything 
you encounter to be unique, but even a handful of 
variations would go a long way to staving off the 
creeping sense of déjà vu that manifests itself after 
a few hours spent with the game. 

But this is a problem symptomatic of Dangerous's 
unfinished state. It might be officially feature complete, 
but Frontier's ambition reaches considerably beyond 
what's in the current build. Planet landings, explorable 
space stations and ships, spacewalks and functioning 
ecosystems are all on the studio's to-do list. It's just 
what Dangerous needs: the depth and variety its EH 
exquisitely designed mechanics deserve. 
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Post Script 


Interview: David Braben, founder and CEO, Frontier Developments 


David Braben is a happy man when we sit down to 
chat about Dangerous's launch. His relief at the 
successful rebirth of the defining space trading series is 
clear, but it's matched by his obvious enthusiasm for 

what is to come, too. Those 400 billion explorable 
star systems are, after all, just the beginning. 


F rontier Developments founder and Elite co-creator 


Though the game is out, it’s far from finished. Are 
you viewing Dangerous differently now, or does it 
simply feel like an ongoing project? 

You’re right, there has been a change, but what’s really 
important is that the release game is a great, solid 
experience. For anything where that might not be the 
case, we’re looking at separately beta testing. For things 
where there is something that we need to test, we'll 

do that and then we'll make it available to everybody. 

I think that if you sign up for a game, you don't want to 
be beta testing it, but if you signed up as a beta tester, 
you'll then have a choice to either download the beta of 
the next thing, or stick with the game and wait until 
you get the new content a week or two later. It's a new 
way of doing things, but I’m hoping it's an exciting way. 


One of the big forthcoming updates involves player 
wings. How will that work? 

Wings is where smaller groups of players can play in 
the game together, and do missions together. In many 
ways, it's a lot of the dream of [Elite's] co-op gameplay, 
where perhaps someone escorts a friend, or a group 


cooperates on a mission and can share the spoils of that. 


You can already do that to an extent, because you can 
transfer cargo, but if a third party comes along they can 
go, “Oh, I'll have that!” so it doesn't quite work as well. 
But there's this whole etiquette that's built up around 
that technique where people drop their shields before 
they do the exchange just to show mutual trust. 


It's interesting that you mention player etiquette — 
during our time with the game, we never 
encountered a player who wasn't in character. 

I love it. I think that's fantastic! I really hoped it 

would happen, but you can never be 100 per cent sure. 
Griefing often spoils games, but I've been delighted 
with how well people have behaved generally. You have 
to seek out your own adventures, which is the sort of 
game I really like, and I think it may be that the sort of 
people who love that love playing a character as well. 
The very fact that you've got to a location where you're 
meeting people suggests that you do understand the 
game, and therefore have a feel for it. And you are in 
your own wonderful world; you have a role for yourself. 
Some people have taken the role of trying to get the 








“You're right, it 
is a bit grindy at 
the start. And I 
think there are 
things that we 
can do, and are 
doing, that will 
improve that" 


highest bounty they can by behaving obnoxiously, 
but there's then been responses to it in game where 
[other players are] saying, “Right, let's all go after this 
guy.” There are quite a few occasions where that’s 
happened and they’ve got them. 


New players have quite a grind ahead of them 
before reaching that point, though. 

I think it works, but you’re right, it is a bit too grindy 
at the start. And I think there are things that we can 
do, and are doing, that will improve that — and it will 
continue to get better. That’s the beauty of this way 

of delivering a game: we can see where people are 
getting stuck. It was very clear during the beta that we 
needed more tutorials, and so we spent a lot of effort 
doing those, and that was more than we originally 
planned because we thought [the mechanics] would be 
more obvious to people. We’re getting better, but we’re 
not yet the best we can be, and we’re adjusting that. 
There are other things that we will add over time to 
make it easier and more directed. 


Another aspect that some players would like to 

see updated is the variety of space station hangar 
interiors. Any word on that? 

Yes, there are already some variations, but I would like 
to see a lot more of those. And the same with ships, 

too — there are more of those coming. I want to see 
variations in stations and things like that where you can 
recognise it more, because you do spend quite a lot of 
time going in and out of stations, and you see the inside 
more than you see the outside. Because it doesn’t 
dramatically affect the gameplay, it’s not a top priority, 
but I would definitely like to see it. 


On the topic of recognising locations, will you 

be keeping Elite: Dangerous’s galaxy updated 
according to new scientific discoveries? 

You probably saw the recent announcement of Kepler’s 
discovery of two Earth-like worlds. Now both of them, 
interestingly, were already in the game, but I think we 
had to tweak one of the details because we got the mass 
slightly wrong. It was only a small adjustment, but it’s 
just nice for it to be spot on. Hopefully, people won’t 
mind the world slightly changing under their feet! 

I think what will happen is that we’ll make a judgement 
call, and if there is something discovered where it 
completely clashes with what’s already there, we’ll 

be open about it and discuss it. There will be some 
discoveries that aren’t in the game, but the sad thing 

is there are probably ones in the game that aren’t out 
there! But we’ve put a lot of effort into the science, 

and we believe it’s very accurate. B 
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Life Is Strange: Episode One 


he kids in Life Is Strange are hella keen on youth 

slang. So much so, in fact, that they can barely get 

through a sentence without awkwardly inserting 
bare dollops of teenage argot. Occasionally this chimes 
cleverly with the game's adolescent themes, such as 
when protagonist Maxine ‘Max’ Caulfield tries to be 
something she’s not in order to impress some skaters, 
and the dialogue is never anachronistic — nobody ever 
describes anything as ‘hip’ But for the most part, it 
just feels forced, the writers imposing their skewed 
perception of how young people speak onto voice 
actors who sound old enough to know better. 

Which is a pity given how charming the game’s cast 
can be, regular bouts of awkward cant aside. Player 
character Max in particular is more often appealingly 
naturalistic than not — and, like almost every character 
in the game, she’s at her most credible when Dontnod’s 
writers relent in their attempts to convince us of that. 
But even if the dialogue doesn’t always hit its mark, 
Life Is Strange nails the dorm-room rivalries and social 
awkwardness of college life, and conjures up a rich 
atmosphere of Americana that calls to mind the likes 
of My So-Called Life, Twin Peaks and just a dash of 
Spielberg’s heady coming-of-age adventures. 

There’s a great deal of heart behind the story of 
the young photography student’s return to her former 
hometown and her struggle to find her own identity 
as she reignites old friendships, which also leads to 
a search for a missing student. Dontnod’s greater 
achievement, however, is the introduction of fresh 
gameplay ideas to the modern adventure template, as 
defined by Telltale’s branching choices and QTEs. The 
latter are mercifully absent, and the former magnified: 
even this first episode packs in many dilemmas and, 
crucially, every single key decision you make will have 
tangible, often episode-spanning consequences. 

But Dontnod has attempted to expand upon 
Telltale’s template in other ways, too, not least in the 
much larger explorable spaces it lets players loose in. 
A dorm quad, Blackwell Academy’s green, and later an 
entire house: the locales in Life Is Strange feel much 
less like rigidly framed theatrical scenes and more 
like real places. They’re so big, in fact, that Dontnod 
has even included the option to jog between each 
conversation and interactive object. The sheer number 
of things to look at sometimes clashes with the game’s 
more filmic setups — a scene-setting walk down the 
college hallway, earbuds in, early on in the game is 
derailed by the option to stop every couple of steps 
in order to learn about all the kids you pass and to 
read each poster on the notice board — but it generally 
makes for a much richer environment than, say, those 
found in The Walking Dead. 

A larger play area is one thing, but Life Is Strange 
also includes a Remember Me-style temporal mechanic, 
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PICTURE PERFECT 

Life Is Strange co-opts many 
elements not normally seen in 
the adventure genre, perhaps 
the most incongruous of which 
are collectibles. Taking the form 
of a series of photo subjects 
dotted about the place, they 
represent something of a missed 
opportunity. While they could 
advance the game's themes of 
individuality and creativity by 
allowing you to find and frame 
your own shots, instead you're 
simply prompted to hit a button 
when standing in the right 
location, unlocking preexisting 
images. The results are added 
to Max's journal, which provides 
all the location and character 
info you'd expect, but also 
offers excellent insight into 
Max's thoughts on the bizarre 
events unfolding around her. 


although it’s not restricted to individuals’ memories 
here. Max discovers her ability to manipulate time 
during a dramatic moment in the girls’ bathroom, 
when she witnesses another girl being shot. Panicking, 
she reaches out and suddenly finds herself right back 
in class, listening to the lecture that she'd just left. 
And it's in this way that Dontnod introduces Life Is 
Strange's most intriguing element: the ability to replay 
scenes armed with new knowledge. 

Aside from a few occasions, Max can rewind time 
at will, a spiral marker appearing in the top left of the 
screen with crucial moments marked on it by black 
dots. Holding the left trigger will wind events back, 
and you can speed up the process by squeezing the 
right trigger at the same time. New dialogue options 
open up as, for example, you hear the correct answer 
to a question you previously stumbled on and then 
rewind to deliver it as if it were your own. You can 
fast-forward through previously heard exchanges too, 
while clever dialogue shortcuts present you with a 
way to skip over large portions of conversation by 
preempting a response. Doing so means you might 
miss some information, though, preventing you 
from exploring all of the conversation's branches. 


It's a dazzling setup that encourages players to 
agonise over every decision, but allows you to change 
your mind several times before pressing forward to 
face the ramifications, even if it also results in the 
absence of anything like Telltale's time-pressured, 
instinctive reactions. Dontnod matches this more 
considered pace with a handful of well-designed, if 
simple, puzzles that make use of the fact that anything 
picked up by Max is unaffected by her subsequent 
leaps through time. For example, a set of small tools 
we need to fix our camera later on in the game is found 
on top of a stack of boxes, which are themselves 
perched atop a dryer in the garage. Instinctively, we 
switch the dryer on, toppling the precariously balanced 
tower, but sending our screwdrivers out of reach under 
a workbench. We rewind time and try again, this time 
sliding a piece of cardboard under the unit to catch the 
tools, before rewinding yet again to clean up the mess. 

Time travel isn't just reserved for puzzles, either: 
you can also use it to cover your tracks after having 
rifled through potential evidence, say, or even to avoid 
some falling objects when the game tries its hand at a 
somewhat stodgy action-infused moment. But its most 
enthralling use remains the ability to change the way 
others perceive you by replaying conversations with 
new facts to hand, an aspect that will hopefully be 
explored in even greater depth as the series continues. 
For now, Life Is Strange's first episode stands up as 
both a captivating preamble and a courageous 
attempt to shake up the adventure genre. 


A reputation at stake drives 
one Blackwell Academy student 
to extreme actions, but there are 
even darker events taking place in 
Max's hometown of Arcadia Bay. 

The game's opening scene 
places you in a lecture and 
introduces several characters, 
including Mark Jefferson, a 
photography hero of Max's and 
something of a crush to boot. 

Chloe, a childhood friend 
who Max hasn't seen in five years, 
comes to the rescue during an 
altercation in the Academy's 
carpark, providing Max with a 
confidant to share her strange 
time travelling experiences with 
























Br rn 


The decisions Max makes, especially about Chloe's stepfather, shape 
the pair's relationship. Here the girls listen to music; the soundtrack mixes 
original compositions with songs from José González and Sparklehorse LI 
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Post Script 


Interview: Jean-Maxime Moris, creative director, Dontnod Entertainment 


ean-Maxime Moris worked in production roles 

at Ubisoft in Shanghai and Paris before going on 

to co-found fiercely independent Parisian studio 
Dontnod Entertainment and direct Remember Me. 
Now the studio's creative director, Moris is currently 
overseeing several projects, including the ongoing 
development of Life Is Strange. Moris has a considered, 
confident air about him when we meet at Square 
Enix's London headquarters, but one that's offset 
with modesty and candour. 


Telltale Games currently dominates the adventure 
genre. What made you want to enter the fray? 

Telltale defined what I see as the modern adventure 
game, favouring character and story development, and 
choice, over puzzles. They're a huge influence, but 

I think we're very different in many ways, and I think 
that shows very simply in the game. If you take Gone 
Home, Telltale's games and the Quantic Dream stuff, 

I think we're somewhere [near] the intersection, but not 
quite in the same area. We were open to continue on the 
Remember Me IP, but we were also toying with other 
more action-oriented ideas, because we like different 
things and thought, ‘Let’s use our engine, the rewind 
mechanic and all the thirdperson technology that we 
have. We just wanted to try something else, and this 

is the one idea that we ended up focusing on. 


AH e. e / e. 
| think it’s like 
everyday racism 
. / 
— it doesn't 
e e. / 
sound like it's 
the worst sexist 
remark they 
could make, 
ou n 
So what came first, the time travel mechanic or but I S there 
questioning the nature of choice in videogames? 
The brief we gave to the smaller team at the inception 
of the concept was: ‘Think of a new IP that is centred 
on the rewind mechanic we explored in Remember Me.’ 
Then we asked ourselves if we could use the rewind in 
real life rather than people's memories. And we thought 
the rewind could be a way to question the nature of 
choice, because you can always go back and forth and 
change what you've done. So we were like, OK, what 
kind of story would we be telling? What's the area of 
your life where your choices matter the most? 
Obviously, it's when you're transitioning between your 
teenage and adult years, and that's how the game was 
born. So the supernatural time travel aspect was more 
a consequence of all that. We wanted to do something 
intimate that is being echoed by [bigger events in the 


story], but it's always there as a metaphor for what's 
going on inside Max and Chloe. 


Your approach to environments — which are more 
spacious than those of Telltale's games — makes the 
game feel different. What's the story behind it? 

It's a mix of many things. One was that we wanted more 
environmental storytelling and exploration than you 
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typically get in a Telltale game. The Walking Dead, 
especially, is a big influence, but Gone Home is another 
one. We started working on Life Is Strange way before 
Gone Home came out, but when it had the success that 
it did, we felt we might be on to something, because 
Life Is Strange had the exact same spirit. That was a 
huge boost to our morale. But the other bit was that 
Remember Me was heavily criticised for its linearity, and 
I think that kind of traumatised us. However linear 
Remember Me might have been, the problem was more 
that we were pretty bad at hiding that linearity — many 
other games are just as linear, but they hide it better. 


You've always had trouble pitching a female lead 

to publishers. How does that conversation go? 

It's always the same thing. You meet a [business 
development manager] and then that guy takes it to a 
committee and comes back with feedback. What usually 
happens is that the guy you meet first comes back and 
says, ^We love it and we're ready to seriously consider 
it, but there's just one thing..." It's as straightforward as 
that. I think it's like everyday racism — it doesn't sound 
like it's the worst sexist remark they could make, but 
it's there and it's just proof that this type of thinking 
and behaviour still prevails in the industry. 


Another differentiating factor is the sheer number 
of choices. That must have been a design headache. 
It was a headache. Not all of them will have major 
consequences, but we're very open about the choices 
you make. So every time you see the [time travel] icon 
in the upper-left corner of the screen, it means there 
will be a repercussion. You'll never be tricked into 
thinking there might be a consequence where there isn't 
any. The story is going in generally the same direction 
for everyone, but to me it's about the little details that 
make me feel important as a player. If two of these 
choices, combined with one more choice in episode two, 
mean that two episodes later I get a customised SMS 
that basically says, “You didn't tell me you were meeting 
X at this moment, and you talked about this or that, I’m 
like, ^What? Oh, that's from back then. Wait a minute, 
how did they record that?' And you know that moment 
where you're like, ‘Holy shit, this is me’ It's not feasible 
to build 100 different branches into the game; no studio 
of our size has the financial power to do it... and many 
people will end up only seeing ten per cent of what 
you've built. There will be more than one ending in Life 
Is Strange, but there won't be 67. But there will be a 
great number of these little moments. In a genre where 
most people like to explore and take their time, I think 
that's where you do incredible things in terms of 
making people live the story. B 


“If you love challenging 

tactical RPGs with a dark 
fantasy bent then this is 
one to keep on your radar. 
I’m really impressed with 

what I’ve seen so far.” 


- GAMEWATCHER.COM 
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here's a zombie on the box, but a magpie might 
have been a better fit. Dying Light sees Techland 
build on the Dead Island template by borrowing 
liberally, often brazenly, from other people's games. 
There are nods here to Far Cry 3 and 4, both in the 
amount of time spent in the early game scaling wind- 
swept radio towers (here to claim safe houses, rather 
than flesh out the map) and the cast of psychos, while 
creature designs owe the same debt to Left 4 Dead that 
Techland's infamously miserable zombie-bashing game 
did. Even The Elder Scrolls games make their influence 
felt in the clunky heft of the combat, the loot-strewn 
mission interiors, the lockpicking, and the way you level 
up three talent trees by using the abilities within them. 
Then there's Mirror's Edge, though in fairness to 
Techland it would be difficult to craft any kind of 
firstperson parkour system without calling back to the 
only game to have ever made a decent fist of it. There's 
a reason so few others have freerun along the same 
path, however: videogame parkour simply doesn't work 
as well when the camera's set behind a pair of eyelids. 
Protagonist Kyle Crane may, in Roger Craig Smith, share 
a voice actor with Ezio Auditore, but the comparison 
ends there. Ledges go mysteriously ungrabbed, jumps 
are needlessly uncleared, falls are graceless, and many a 
taut escape is thwarted by snagging on unseen scenery. 
Much of that is a matter of technical execution, of 
course, and the desperate struggle for survival in a 
zombie apocalypse is rarely one of grace. But there's a 
fundamental problem in the very notion of a parkour 
game where you can't see the ground beneath your feet. 
Yet one distinct advantage Dying Light holds over its 
touchstones is the layout of its world. While it feels 
contrived when you take a cowled Assassin or Templar 
from floor to box to light fitting to balcony to, finally, 
rooftop — knowing each hand- and foothold was placed 
not by a town planner, but a designer — here there is a 
thematic justification for the way the city of Harran 
appears to have been constructed by a freerunner. It has. 
Brecken, leader of the friendliest of the game's factions 
and possessor of an accent that marks him — along 
with most of the white-skinned still-humans in the 
game — as hailing from the United Kingdom Of South 
Afristralia, used to be a parkour instructor. When the 
virus hit, he taught his fellow survivors how best to stay 
alive, and repurposed the city accordingly. Sheets of 
corrugated iron are tilted invitingly at awnings, arrows 
painted on boarded-up windows point the way to safe 
houses, vehicles are spaced a running jump's length 
apart, and tangles of rope dangle invitingly off ledges. 
The suggestion, then, is that you stick to the high 
ground, and it's advice worth following. While the bog- 
standard zombies that gormlessly shuffle the streets by 
day pose little threat in isolation, that can change in a 
flash if you get pinned down by a group. Any undead 
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Dying Light 


Publisher Warner Bros 
Developer Techland 

Format PC (version tested), 
PS4, Xbox One 

Release Out now (download), 
February 27 (retail) 


Is a shame 
that Techland 
gives you 

the option of 
missing the 
game at its best 
by sleeping the 
night away 





MULTI FLAYER 


Unlike Dead Island, Dying Light 
doesn't need to be rescued by 
the maxim that everything is 
better in co-op, but Techland 
reprises the feature regardless. 
Combat' certainly made easier 
with extra pairs of hands, but 
traversal's a different matter. No 
clipping means your path won't 
ever be blocked by an ally, but 
one sewer mission's linear path 
proves difficult to parse with all 
those extra bodies in the way. 
Challenge invitations appear 
every few minutes, both out 

in the world and in missions, 
adding a layer of friendly 
competition on top of 
proceedings. For the more 
antagonistically minded, there's 
Be A Zombie mode, in which 
you invade other players' worlds 
at night as a fast, agile, and 
quite infuriating hunter. 


lunge that hits its target means you're faced with a 
canned animation and a QTE, during which the mob can 
close in unassailed. At the start of the game evasion 
feels like your only option, but as you find better 
weapons, stick elemental effects on them and dig 
further into the tech trees, that changes. You'll never 
feel overpowered — even later on when you’re switching 
between an assault rifle and a two-handed club that 
does fire and bleed damage — since you're rarely more 
than one scenery snag or ill-planned route from trouble. 
And in Harran, even the most capable zombie killer is 
put back in their place by the sight of the setting sun. 


When Dying Light's light finally dies, this game 
transforms from open-world magpie into something 
tense and terrifying that is entirely its own. Nocturnal 
enemies arrive on the scene, hunting you down at 
speed, even if you're freerunning across the rooftops. 
You have only two options: stealth (aided by a backpack 
full of distractions, traps laid on the street by day, and 
minimap vision cones) or simply running like hell. 
There's a rare flash of genius here in the ability to 
glance over your shoulder while sprinting — and, with 
one mid-game skill point, to throw things at pursuers — 
but when you're running at full pelt from a pack of 
zombies while barely able to see your hand in front of 
your face, the finer points of Techland's design 
document will be the farthest thing from your mind. 
Only when Crane scrambles over a safe-house fence and 
you unclench will you realise. It's a shame, really, that 
Techland gives you the option of missing the game at 
its best by sleeping the night away, though there's a 
currency reward for those who do choose to stay the 
course, and gluttons for punishment can do the reverse. 

It's a shame, too, that the bulk of the campaign 
missions take place off the open world, where the 
dynamic threat out on the streets is replaced by linear 
networks of corridors with sporadically placed pockets 
of enemies. The story, meanwhile, is piffle, with a mid- 
game non-twist you'll have sniffed out from the tone of 
radio conversations barely half an hour in, while the 
voice acting veers from tolerable to terrible, even when 
the talent gets the accents right. Checkpointing can be 
miserly, too, with a death in the open world dropping 
you back at the nearest safe house, a harsh punishment 
at night when the objective marker a couple of hundred 
metres in the distance feels like a lifetime away. 

Yet that merely serves to reinforce the strength of 
one of the few ideas in Dying Light that Techland can 
call its own. Where it borrows, it does so smartly, 
magpieing ideas that work well in the context of an 
open world full of zombies. It's too rough around the 
edges, but Dying Light is likeable despite its flaws, and 
sees Techland move a step closer to banishing 
memories of Dead Island to the afterlife for good. 


ABOVE Human enemies put up a 
much better fight than the undead, 
dodging attacks, lobbing projectiles 
and, infuriatingly, deflecting your 
own with a nonchalant flick of 
their blades. Later on, rifle-bearing 
humans will appear, their shots 
also attracting the attention of 
more powerful zombie types. 
RIGHT A skill makes canned escape 
animations easier to complete, 

but even then the process is long 
enough for more enemies to close 
in. Another upgrade lets you fling 
onrushing foes out of the way, but 
your best bet is always to stay up 
high and avoid the mobs entirely 


BELOW Bigger zombies require 
specific tactics to put down - this 
lummox needs to be tricked into 
dashing into an obstruction so that 
you can hack away at him while 

he recovers. As in Dead Island, 
weapons degrade over time, but 
you'll find a near-constant supply 
of replacements littered about 
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ABOVE You're often sent off to pharmacies to secure supplies, and most 
seem to be the centre of the zombie universe. Clear out the crowds and 
you can make your way in. Be warned: the back door is usually alarmed 
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Monster Hunter 4 Ultimate 


onster Hunter has always been a decidedly 

Japanese take on the videogame power fantasy. 

It's a series that gives you the ability to fell 
giant beasts, yes, but you'll need a strong work ethic 
before you can conquer these forces of supernature. 
You'll need to spend time mining ores and crystals, 
catching bugs and fish, plucking mushrooms and herbs, 
and carving up slain creatures for the materials to 
craft gear good enough to compete against the largest 
wyverns in the field. It's an approach that hasn't always 
sat well with western audiences accustomed to more 
immediate gratification, so perhaps Monster Hunter 4 
Ultimate's finest achievement is that it streamlines the 
process without compromising its formidable core. 

Training quests now offer an introduction to each 
of the 14 weapon types, teaching you the basics while 
allowing you to discover their nuances in battle with a 
Great Jaggi, the least of the beasts. And by casting you 
as a member of a travelling caravan, you're no longer 
tied to a single hub, instead moving between a series 
of colourful villages pulsing with life and character. 
There's even an early chance to go head to head with 
Ultimate's signature beast, the ferocious Gore Magala. 

Likewise, instead of the best of MH4’s new enemies 
being held back, they're introduced in Ultimate’s early 
stages. The Kecha Wacha is a fanged lemur that gobs 
mucosal projectiles, the Nerscylla is an arachnophobe's 
worst nightmare, and the coiling, beaked Najarala is a 
snake that violently sheds its tail plates, shattering 
them with a piercing shriek to damage nearby hunters. 
Perhaps the pick of the menagerie is the extraordinary 
Zamtrios, a shark with legs capable of producing a 
temporary coating of sharp ice armour or bloating itself 
to an enormous size — one minute you're jousting with 
the jagged blade on its nose, the next you're sprinting to 
avoid being squashed by a monstrous space hopper. 
Monster Hunter's strong comedic undercurrent is intact, 
then, and terrific localisation plays up the silliness: this 
isn't a dialogue-heavy game by any stretch, but there's 
wit and personality in your interactions with NPCs, and 
a surfeit of puns at which to grin and groan. 

Previous games have cast you as a trapper and a 
matador, but here you more frequently adopt the roles 
of mountaineer and cowboy, clambering up walls either 
to simply reach higher ground or to leap off them onto 
the back of your prey. Coaxing enemies into position 
can be tricky, but you don't have to nail the landing: so 
long as a jumping attack connects with an enemy's torso 
at the right time, you'll watch a canned animation play 
out, squeezing the right trigger to cling on as the 
monster thrashes and bucks like an enraged steer. 
Maintain your grip for long enough and you can mash 
the attack buttons to deliver substantial damage 
without fear of immediate reprisal, a fitting reward 
for pulling off such a high-risk manoeuvre. 
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Developer Capcom 
Format 3DS 

Release Out now (JP), 
February 13 (EU/NA) 


Previous games 
have cast you 
as a trapper 
and a matador, 
but here you 
adopt the roles 
of mountaineer 
and cowboy 





Then again, there's a way to make that process more 
straightforward. Debate rages over the Insect Glaive: is 
it the best thing to happen to Monster Hunter in years, 
or a difficulty modifier, easy mode in weapon form? 
This long staff enables you to vault from flat ground, 
in theory offering easier access to the rodeo show. In 
practice, it can be awkward to use on fast-moving foes, 
though once you've learned to read their tells, mounting 
them isn't particularly challenging. And with the ability 
to buff yourself by sending in the glaive's insectoid ally 
to harvest empowering essences from enemies, you'll 
find yourself finishing missions before the quest timer 
has even reached the three o'clock position, so it's little 
wonder most online hunters are equipped with one. The 
Charge Blade, by contrast, is a more advanced option 
that favours aggressive play: successful jabs with the 
sword form fill phials that are used to coat the edges of 
its accompanying shield, adding extra force when you 
choose to unleash its axe form. It makes the regular 
sword and shield a less engaging option, though the 
trade-off is that it requires a little more skill to wield. 


If Ultimate is still a better game with four hunters 
working in harmony, the campaign works harder to 
recreate the collaborative experience of multiplayer. 
Palicoes are feline allies that can be scouted during 
quests, and two will accompany you thereafter, each 
having a different role — some are healers, others 
attackers, and others still boost your loot haul. Your 
affinity with them will grow the more you use them, 
and they'll become useful assistants. Between hunts, 
they can be pressed into further service along with any 
reserves you've recruited, too. A fishing minigame sees 
them reeling in Plesioths and bits of lobster armour, 
while they can earn their own gear via simple quests, 
presented as a playful puppet show. Both are faster, 
more entertaining methods for gathering resources. 
Capcom has changed about as much as it dared for 
a series as established as this one, making Ultimate as 
substantial an update as you could reasonably expect. 
There are still moments of frustration — timing errors 
and positional misjudgments; incidents where an 
unseen Konchu bowls you over, removing your last 
sliver of health just as you're quaffing a restorative; or 
moments when the camera gives you a close-up of a 
lo-res flesh texture as you battle a colossal beast in a 
confined space. And yet that's all forgotten in the 
elation of delivering a finishing blow after a half-hour 
skirmish, not least when it involves sprinting off the 
edge of a ridge and jabbing a lance — fashioned to 
resemble a shark — deep into the abdomen of a hovering 
arthropod. Here, spectacle is not simply presented, 
but earned. As with many of its peers, Ultimate 
expects you to grind, but few games reward your EH 
investment in such exhilarating fashion. 


LEFT Although some will argue 
that the modestly powered 3DS 
can't quite capture the terrifying 
grandeur of these monsters, 
Ultimate's light-hearted tone and 
well-honed systems ensure it feels 
at home on Nintendo's handheld. 
BELOW This game is technically 
superior to its 3DS predecessor, 
with fewer noticeable framerate 
drops. Jagged edges appear much 
smoother with the 3D effect off, 
though distances become slightly 
easier to judge with the slider up 





Player 4 





ABOVE There are new techniques 
to learn in single- and multiplayer. 
You can help your fellow hunter 
mount a monster by hitting them 
with the upswing of a Great Sword, 
for example, allowing them to 
launch into a jumping attack. 
RIGHT Early monsters reappear 

as Frenzied variants, infected by a 
virus that makes them faster, more 
powerful, and more unpredictable. 
It refreshes otherwise familiar 
challenges, with opponents that 
haven't presented much opposition 
since you first felled them suddenly 
becoming much more of a test 
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Saints Row: Gat Out Of Hell 


e never thought the phrase ‘ugly as sin’ was 

meant to be taken literally, but High Voltage 

Software — contractor on this standalone 
Saints Row IV expansion and best known for another 
hellish excursion, The Conduit — has other ideas. Gat 
Out Of Hell is a disgusting-looking game in many more 
ways than are tonally appropriate, with blocky character 
models, muddy environments, miserably low-detail 
vehicles, and a skybox and lava textures seemingly 
borrowed from an N64 title. Any notion that detail has 
been sacrificed at the altar of performance evaporates 
when the first big battle causes the framerate to tank, 
and while there's a commendable sense of speed when a 
fully upgraded Johnny Gat soars through Satan's skies, 
sharp turns can change that in an instant. Saints Row 
games have never been technical high-water marks, but 
this is a new low not only for a series but an entire 
generation of hardware. If this is Hell, you can keep it. 

We, however, have business to attend to first. Gat, 
the darkly demented star of Saints Row 2, and Kinzie, 
the tech wizard who carried SRIV, have descended into 
the inferno to rescue the President of the United States, 
who is sucked into Hell after a Ouija board is whipped 
out at a party. POTUS, it turns out, has been kidnapped 
by Satan, who wants the SRIV protagonist to marry his 
songstrel daughter, Jezebel. Gat and Kinzie — either 
individually or together in online co-op — wreak havoc 
across the underworld, levelling up and filling a meter 
denoting Satan's grumpiness in the hope of luring him 
out, by which point they'll be so tooled up that they'll 
kill him with rockets in a few anticlimactic minutes. 

It may differ from SRIV in setup, and certainly in 
technical execution, but Gat Out Of Hell's structure is 
almost identical to its parent. Along the way, you make 
friends — Vlad the Impaler, Blackbeard, Shakespeare, for 
some reason — and must first rescue them from some 
hellish predicament — Blackbeard's ship is overrun by 
imps; Shakespeare's nightclub, The Tempest, by winged 
demons — then complete loyalty missions to earn their 
trust. These, as in SRIV, are multipart quests that send 
you gambolling about the map completing activities, 
some of which have been crudely reimagined for their 
new setting. Ragdoll physics sideshow Fraud is here 
called Torment Fraud, where you fling a lost soul, rather 
than the protagonist, in front of a succession of 
oncoming vehicles. SRIV's checkpoint foot race, Blazin’ 
is here called Hellblazing, and set in the air. Others are 
new. Extraction, with its three control points, plays out 
like a one-man game of Domination; Salvation has you 
soaring through New Hades streets to save falling souls 
before they hit the ground, increasing a score multiplier 
by stopping others from being raised into Heaven. 
Pledge Rush, in which you melee magically spawning 
polo-shirted fratboy demons into portals for points 
using a spiked paddle, is simply terrible. Generally 
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Release Out now 


Gat Out Of 

Hell is at its best 
when you’ re 
high in the sky, 
too far away 

to pay heed 

to the horror 
show below 





speaking, any mission that uses the traversal mechanics 
is enjoyable, anything based on the woolly gunplay is 
tolerable, and just about everything else is awful. 

Gat’s and Kinzie’s toolsets are similarly modified 
versions of those in SRIV, the most transformative of 
which is the ability to flap your wings, turning SRIV’s 
gentle downward glide into something closer to full 
flight. Weedy at the outset, it’s delightful once you’ve 
upgraded your stamina and flap count and can zip about 
the place at roaring speed. Even this is undermined by 
the introduction of spires that shoot endless homing 
missiles at you until you reluctantly drop down to terra 
firma and destroy them, though they’re cleared quickly 
enough. Gat Out Of Hell is at its best when you’re high 
in the sky, too far away, and too busy managing pitch 
and velocity, to pay heed to the horror show below. 

The four powers mapped to the D-pad can summon 
imps or turn enemies into stone, with further elemental 
tweaks unlocked via sidequests. The new weapons — 
swarms of locusts and frogs — play to the theme, too. 
It’s what you make of it, but we’ll take a rocket launcher 
over a gun that fires exploding frogs about six feet in 
front of you any day. An RPG/sniper/shotgun combo 
will, once upgraded, see you through the handful of 
hours it takes to knock Satan from his throne. 


High Voltage was clearly working to a tight 
budget. This miserable-looking world is also an empty 
one, not only in NPC and vehicle density, but also in 
feel. There’s no licensed music, and the drably moody 
studio soundtrack that takes its place is set almost 
apologetically back in the mix. Gat and Kinzie are quiet 
too, SRIV’s incidental in-world quips scaled right back 
and the few that remain used with wearying regularity 
(Gat’s “Fucking collectibles” wasn’t even funny the 
first time). Cutscenes are a rare sight, the bulk of the 
storytelling handed off to narrated illustrations. And 
while we wouldn’t normally lament the absence of 
cinematics, here it strips away much of what made SRIV 
a success. With the bulk of the cast left behind and the 
protagonist unseen, this is a lonely, unfunny game. The 
new supporting cast should remedy that, but they’re 
reduced to mere quest-givers. SRIV’s loyalty missions 
were about gathering the team for a final assault; here, 
fill up that Satan bar and it’s time for the final battle, 
Shakespeare and co simply vanishing. 

SRIV was once planned as superpowered DLC for 
Saints Row: The Third, its then-publisher THQ turning 
it into a full game out of respect for the concept’s 
potential and fear for its own finances. It’s hard to 
imagine similar discussions ever taking place in the 
Deep Silver boardroom about Gat Out Of Hell. This is 
an ugly, throwaway cash grab — a quickly planned, 
poorly executed expansion to a game, and a titular E 
protagonist, that deserved an awful lot better. 


RIGHT While Gat was the real star 
of SR2 and Kinzie took his role for 
the fourth game, on their own 
they're stripped of much of their 
character. The absence of the usual 
customisation options means you 
feel even less connection to them. 
MAIN As hard as it is to believe, it 
looks worse than this in motion. 
BOTTOM The Mayhem activity has 
survived the trip to Hell unscathed, 
and that's one of High Voltage's 
best decisions. Whether wielding 
an RPG with infinite ammo or 
behind the controls of a tank, it's 
Saints Row at its wanton best 


Ár MEET UP WITH SHAKESPEARE 


ABOVE Archdukes are bullet-sponge bosses, appearing at the climax of 
certain activities and sending you ragdolling with AOE attacks. They're also 
fond of the cheap teleport, a trick that they must have learned from Satan 





ith each level you complete in Kalimba, 

another face is added to the totem pole on 

the level select screen, raising a towering 
record of your progress. Your monument may be one of 
shame, crude logs declaring to the world how you've 
scraped through, or of glory, shimmering decorations 
and even gold-plated visages telegraphing your triumph. 

It's the game's motive force, a challenge that goads 

you to return to Kalimba's offbeat platforming gauntlets, 
which in singleplayer are a bit like the videogame 
equivalent of trying to rub your abdomen and pat your 
head. Instead of messing with your proprioception, this 
game toys with your spatial awareness, asking you to 
guide two pieces of living totem to the goal in tandem. 
When one jumps, the other jumps too. When one runs 
right, both move right. Levels frequently split both the 
pair and your focus, while coloured zones allow only the 
corresponding piece to pass through intact, with taps of 
X swapping the pair in space. To play Kalimba is to ride 
the fine line between challenged and overwhelmed as 
your brain scrabbles to stay on top of two games at 
once, and Press Play does a fine job of prising your 
hemispheres progressively farther apart without the 
edifice clattering down in a mind-melting disaster. 


Stacking totems reduces your mental workload and also lets you bounce 
the higher piece into the air. You soon have to learn how to land jumps 
on top of totems standing in coloured zones, a dicey feat of coordination 
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Kalimba 


Publisher/developer Press Play 
Format Xbox One 
Release Out now 





Kalimba's story is minimal, 
offering about as much setup as 
the early Mario games. But that 
purity is tarnished by narrator- 
cum-challenge-room merchant 
Hoebear The Metabear. He's 
gaming's Jar Jar Binks: an 
intended source of comic relief 
whose heavy-handed joke falls 
flat from the off and is then 
repeated ad nauseam. At least 
you can usually skip his fourth- 
wall-breaking patter, though 
since he prefaces every level, 
you might still be sick of his 
hexagonal mug by the end. 


You can’t afford to be a perfectionist, though. Gold 
trophies are reserved for those able to snatch every last 
collectible without a single death, yet Kalimba can feel 
too imprecise to impose such a demand. Several levels 
introduce inverted gravity, for instance, where one 
orientation of pieces causes your totems to fall towards 
centre screen and the other to its edges. But there’s a 
lag before the new force takes effect, a tiresome layer 
of uncertainty to master before you can perfect runs. 
The brain-bending nature of these challenges also has 
implications for the flow — you’re often better slowing 
down and planning than plunging ahead and reacting. 

Being predicated on collaboration, it’s no surprise 
that the game comes together in co-op mode. Each 
player gets their own set of two like-coloured totems, 
and the need to talk introduces a syncopated rhythm to 
each level’s challenges. It also frees the designers to 
create large-scale puzzles of devastating ingenuity — 
creating a four-piece-tall tower that can wade safely 
through a coloured pool and then leap sequentially off 
each other to get the uppermost piece to new heights 
requires forethought, teamwork and timing. 

If Kalimba’s pairing of single- and multiplayer 
doesn’t quite work in the same harmony, that isn’t to 
say that either is redundant. It’s just that there’s less 


motivation to persevere in erecting a monument 





to your skill when there’s no one around to see it. 
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Dengeki Bunko Fighting Climax 


engeki Bunko is a publisher of what are referred 

to as ‘light novels; novella-length stories aimed at 

a teen audience. Similarly, Dengeki Bunko Fighting 
Climax can be thought of as a light fighting game, an 
accessible take on genre conventions that lowers the 
technical demands on players while ensuring they see 
all the best things fighting games have to offer and still 
feel absurdly powerful. In that sense, it's the Holy Grail 
of fighting game making, but it has come at a cost. 

To the eyes, Fighting Climax is akin to Arc System 
Works' anime fighters such as Guilty Gear and Persona 4 
Arena, with summonable assists, Burst combo breakers, 
flashy supers and complex air combos. Its cast, drawn 
from Dengeki Bunko's output with help from publisher 
Sega, is overwhelmingly female and predominantly 
school-age, but when the fists start flying, the game 
reveals a far greater taste for the slapstick than Arc's 
more serious anime stylings. Kirino, a schoolgirl who 
magically changes costumes between combo hits, flings 
briefcases, cardboard boxes and beachballs at her foes, 
and one of her supers traps them in a giant UFO catcher. 
Another fighter takes this further, swinging train doors, 
ovens and vending machines. Assist characters hop 
onto the screen and summon bolts of lightning, magical 


Assists come in two flavours, depending on whether the stick is neutral 
or tapped towards your foe. So Shizuo's motorbike helper, Celty Sturluson, 
will either travel straight across the screen or fall from the top-left corner 
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Publisher Sega 

Developer Ecole Software, 
French Bread 

Format PS3 (version tested), Vita 
Release Out now (Japan) 





Fighting Climax was built for 
Sega's Ring Edge 2 arcade 
system, and the publisher has 
lent much to the game. Virtua 
Fighter's Akira is the arcade 
mode's boss, with assist support 
from Pai Chan. There are Sega 
backgrounds, too, but they sit 
rather oddly within the game 
as a whole. Seeing modern 
anime fighters flinging vending 
machines at each other in front 
of Valkyria Chronicles tanks — 
or, worse, in Green Hill Zone — 
proves too jarring a disconnect. 
At least Sonic isn't playable. 


_VERSUS _ 
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pools that fill your super meter, or ride a motorbike 
across the screen that knocks your opponent down. 
There are more traditional options — Rentaro, for 
instance, shoots a pistol and has a dragon punch super 
modelled on Ken's Shoryureppa — but it says much that 
he is among the most boring characters to fight as. 

Which is odd, really, because every character is 
functionally identical. This is the key to Fighting 
Climax's simplicity: while the dozen characters all have 
a different moveset, they share a command list. Special 
moves are performed with either a half circle forward or 
back; press two attack buttons to perform a super. Tap 
light and medium attack at the same time while tapping 
a direction on the stick and the resulting move will 
break through an opponent’s move, then either perform 
an anti-air, a launcher or an attack that pushes them 
towards the corner. If all that still sounds too much like 
hard work, keep pressing light attack for an auto-combo 
of three normal attacks into a special and a super. 

It’s a remedy to the way new fighting games 
necessarily require you to stick with a single fighter 
before you can learn them all, and it’s a novel feeling to 
look at a character select screen and ask yourself not 
who you can play as, but who you want to be. The 
inevitable cost is a lack of depth, but it seems 
appropriate given that the source material isn't 
exactly designed to be read and re-read either. 
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Sega and Nintendo's debut collaboration 
was a masterpiece built on thrilling speed 


By SIMON PARKIN 


Publisher Nintendo Developer Amusement Vision Format GameCube Release 2003 
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ured in F-Zero GX's 
debug menu is an unused 
sound effect in which 
the game's commentator 
shouts ^Hurry up!" It was 
left out of the final build 
presumably because there 
is no other way to be but 
hurrying in Nintendo's futuristic racer. On 
these vertiginous tracks, which loop-the- 
loop through the stars, pirouette between 
asteroids, and corkscrew through alien 
forests, you're either rushing or 'retired; the 
game's euphemistic term for the moment 
that your ship explodes into a barrier, or 
careens from the track's edge before fading 
off into oblivion. These hovering ships — all 
30 of them, which hustle for space and the 
racing line on a track often too narrow to 
accommodate their combined bulk — go 
from nought to 1000kph in less than a 
second. Then they idle there, apparently 
untroubled by the effort. Nintendo took the 
name from Formula One racing; here, the 
developers suggest, is a new, futuristic 
ee... of speed class, Formula Zero. With 
all that power under the hood, the direction 
to “Hurry up!” is superfluous. A more 
apropos suggestion might be to hold tight. 
F-Zero was always quick. The series’ 
debut was the first title to show off the 
16bit SNES’s Mode 7 graphics capabilities, 
NR creating a 3D effect to provide the sensation 


— of diving into the screen as scenery flits by. 
S 
Not that there was much scenery around to 











flit by in 1990. By technical limitation, 

MM Nintendo EAD cleared the horizon of all 
clutter so that you merely had to sight-read 
the track's curves at prestissimo pace. The 
combined effect of the Mode 7 tech and the 
barren landscapes was the impression of 
velocity; even by today's standards, the first 
F-Zero remains notably fast. 

GameCube incarnation F-Zero  GX, 
however, set a new record that, in feel at 
least, is yet to be beaten. The mastery was 
perhaps in the marriage of its makers. On 
one side was Shigeru Miyamoto, with his 
vision of futuristic speedways on which 
vehicles were no longer tethered to the 
dampening laws of physics and gravity. On 
the other, a new and unexpected partner, 
that thoroughbred of the arcade racer, Sega. 

Not just any part of Sega; Amusement 
Vision — led by Toshihiro Nagoshi, who as 


part of AM2 worked on motorsport classics 
Virtua Racing and Daytona USA — was the 
team that assembled F-Zero GX, and its 
moments older, 
F-Zero AX (best experienced in its hulking 
hydraulic cabinet, which flings its player 
around as if in orbit). For the first time, 
erstwhile rivals Sega and Nintendo worked 


in collaboration rather than competition. It 
was the ideal project for the pairing, a game 
that could combine Nintendo's singular 
character and design savvy with Sega's 
talent for speed and joyous bewilderment. 

While the surrounding artifice may 
have dated — the huge cast of superhero 
knock-offs who pilot the ships, including 
such Marvel-esque rejects as Dr Stewart, 
Octoman, Baba, Jack Levine and The Skull; 
the awkward post-championship cutscenes 
in which your character answers vacuous 
questions posed by a TV interviewer for the 
cameras — GX still dazzles where it matters: 
out on the track. Wipeout might have had 
the style, but F-Zero has the feel, 


arcade-exclusive twin, 


enduring sugar rush that's undorgettabls as as 
much for its sense of unfolding drama as 
for its unrivalled pace. 


That drama is encouraged by F-Zero's 
masterstroke design, implemented like an 
official rule that governs this futuristic 
motorsport. Each standard race lasts for 


three laps. During the first circuit, you are BEES 


only allowed to use your engine to generate ~ 
m 
speed and power. But when that first lap is 


complete, your boosters are unlocked and 
you are free to trigger screen-smearing M 
bursts of acceleration in order to move 
ahead of the jostling pack. A lesser design 
team would have limited these speed boosts 
to a gauge that automatically replenished 
over time, or that could be refilled by 
collecting fuel packs dotted about the track. 
Nintendo's alternative, as laid down in the 
SNES original but seen in full bloom here, is 
more elegant, and introduces a risk/reward 
mechanic to boosting. 

Each time you use your boost, you also 
use up some of your ship's shields. These 
shields are designed to protect you when 
you bump into some part of the scenery or 
crash into a rival. During the second and 
third laps, you are free to greedily consume 
your ship's shields as you boost down a 
straight or around a lingering corner. But * 
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doing so can leave your ship perilously 
unguarded — indeed, a warning siren sounds 
to inform you of the danger you're in when 
you've used up three quarters of the shield 
gauge. Until you are able skitter across one 
of the purple, shield-replenishing stretches 
of tarmac — and there is at least one of 
these sections baked into every track in the 
game — you risk premature retirement. 
Moreover, rival racers will seek to exploit 
your hubris on anything above the novice 
difficulty, attempting to scrape and smack 
into your weakened ship at every turn. 

As well as knowing when to exercise 
restraint in using up your shields, you must 
also learn when to consume them with 
abandon. Each track has its optimum 
moments, its stretches that offer the best 
return on your risky investment. Before 
you've learned the layouts, you'll often find 






yourself wheezing over the finish line 
having mismanaged your resources. In time, 
however, you learn where to place your bets 
during each sojourn, ensuring that you 
accelerate into the finish line, often moving 
from the middle of the pack to its lead in 
the final seconds of the race. 

This emphasis moves F-Zero GX closer 
to horse racing than motorsport, perhaps. 
The first two-and-a-half laps offer few 
clues as to the final rankings. Instead this is 
where the mind games take place, the 
menacing shuffle of the pack, until that final 
half lap, when everyone plays their hand and 
the final order is decided. 

This isn't a game of chance, however. 
Both tactics and strategy play their part in 
any victory. Before each race you are able to 
fine-tune your ship. In keeping with the 
arcade style, this is simple but meaningful: 
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You can change your ship's 
colour, although neither you 


nor your rivals has much 
spare focus to admire it 
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SPIN OFF HERE AND YOU MUST RESTART, 
A CRUEL PENALTY THAT ENSURES YOU 
WEIGH EVERY RISK BEFORE 






The shoulder buttons allow 
you to sidestep left and 
right, an essential technique 
for negotiating the game's 
more demanding bends 


do you adjust your vehicle’s balance for 
maximum acceleration or for maximum top 
speed? Your choice will be affected by 
experience — the fewer times you're likely 
to hit into the slowing barriers, the less you 
need to emphasise acceleration — but also 
the particular track on which you’re due to 
race. Some of the tougher examples have 

awkward kinks and dogleg bends too ma 


to steer around at full pelt. So you'll need to oS LLL 












IT'S TAKEN 
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use a combination of timely braking and 
your craft's unusual ability to ‘sidestep’ left BEEN". 
or right — a design idea recycled by Bungie 
for its Sparrows in Destiny. Until you've 
mastered the technique, it can be useful to 
emphasise acceleration over top speed, even 
if it's harder to achieve and maintain a lead. 
On the track, too, there is a keen need 
for strategy. Some of the courses have 
optional gravity jumps, which hurl your ship 
into the air, possibly over a troublesome 
section of track. It's an inviting shortcut, 
but if you fail to land the jump, there's no 
equivalent to Mario Kart's eager Lakitu 
waiting to return you to the track safely. No, 
spin off here and you must restart from the 
beginning, a cruel penalty that ensures you 
must weigh every risk before it's taken. 
Beyond the jumps, there's a multitude of 
other obstacles and risks: columns that 








ONE | 
MADE 
EARLIER 


In addition to the 
simple tuning slider 
that allows you to set 
the balance between 
speed and acceleration 
on each craft, F-Zero 
GX presents deeper 
options. As well as 
the multitude of craft 
designed by the 
developers, each of 
which is unlocked 
when you unlock its 
driver (and each of 
which favours grip, 
boost or durability), 
you are free to build 
your own vessel from 
parts and schematics 
purchased in the 
garage shop. Here, you 
are able to design and 
build a craft to your 
own playstyle and 
specifications, piecing 
together the body, 
cockpit and boosters 
before saving the 
result and using it 
across the game. 
There's even an 
emblem editor, which 
offers a raft of options 
that puts Call Of 
Duty's more modern 
example to shame. 
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interrupt the track, scattered mines that 
consume your shields, gravel sections that 
slow your craft down — despite the fact it 
has the capability to hover. 

Away from the races, this is an unusually 
generous game. Grand Prize mode has four 
cups of five discrete tracks: Ruby, Sapphire, 
Emerald, and the terrifying courses of 
Diamond, where the barriers frequently fall 
away and you meet the cruelty of Sand 
Ocean and the treachery of Phantom Road. 
Each of these boasts numerous difficulty 
levels. The unlockable AX cup presents six 
tracks from the arcade game — there's even 
a now-redundant option to save data onto a 
memory card at home and take this with 
you into the arcade. Time Attack allows you 
to compete for the best possible time on 
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Fourplayer races can be 
dazzling duels of crackling 
boost and tactical skill, 
though the scenery quality 
has to take a hit to maintain 
the sense of raw velocity 







each course, saving up to five ghost runs to 
compete against. Then there's the 
unexpected Story mode, whose chapters 
must be purchased in the shop, and which 
adds a welcome if curious narrative overlay 
to the races. Here you play as the pilot 
Captain Falcon, following his story across NR 
nine chapters from his emergence as a green RE 


novice through to fame and mastery (and a 
derring-do climactic escape). 


Just as its eldest ancestor had inspired 
many to import SNES units early just to 
play the game, so F-Zero GX helped sell BEEN" 
GameCubes, though not enough to greatly 
expand the machine's small share of the 
market. And aside from a nostalgic addon 
track for Mario Kart 8, which borrows BEES 
F-Zero's props but not its essence, Nintendo 
hasn't returned to Mute City, Vegas Palace, 
Cosmo Terminal or any of its other 
memorable locales since 2003. Why? 
Nintendo is not a company to shy away 
from iterating on its best-loved titles. But it 
is a company that prefers to do so only 
when it has something new to offer to the 
template. Surely there is more? At very 
least, while F-Zero GX had a fourplayer 
splitscreen mode (which removed track 
scenery in order to maintain that crucial 
speed), a post-MK8 online incarnation 
would be timely. Or maybe Nagoshi and his 
friends at Nintendo said everything they 
needed to with F-Zero GX and its 6ofps 
grasp at perfection. Either way, the best 
advice might be to hold tight. Bl 
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Region Specific: 


Finland 


From virtual reality to the ongoing war of the clans: 
how the Finnish game scene is shaping up in 2015 


Our return to Finland brings meetings with both established studios 
and fledgling startups, and with creators of both free-to-play mobile 
titles and PC games. It’s a reflection of the diversity of a region that 
has powered its way to prominence in recent years and now faces up 
to what happens next, as discussed in our roundtable interview © 
(0124). Our profiles section opens with a visit to Mindfield Games 
(p128), a new company staking its future on the promise of 
virtual reality, before moving on to Kempele's Fingersoft (3) (p130), 
the self-styled punk outfit with mobile sensation Hill Climb Racing on 
its roster. At Small Giant Games (4) (p132), we discover how a 
group of Habbo Hotel veterans are embarking on mobile action 
titles, before a visit to PlayRaven (5) (0134) reveals how the studio is 
progressing following the launch of its hit strategy game, Spymaster. 
At Tampere's Traplight Games (6) (0136), we discuss the motivation 
behind the UGC-powered What On Earth!, while Shark Punch 
(0138) tells us about its action strategy title The Masterplan and 
new game-discovery tech, Playfield. Finally, we check in with Next 
Games (p140) to talk Compass Point: West and the studio’s 
relationship with Hollywood, and round things out with a look at the 


strategies at play at the powerhouse that is Supercell (9) (0142). 
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Compact and agile, Finland's approach 
to modern game development starts 
with thinking all about the players 


LANDMARKS 

© Mindfield Games’ 
HQ is located ina 
converted warehouse 
facility next to 
Pohjoissatama 
Harbour in Helsinki. 
© New and old in the 
city of Oulu, northern 
Finland. Fingersoft 
has made its home 

in Kempele, an 

Oulu municipality. 

© The Finnair 
Skywheel grabs 
attention across 

the harbour from 

the HQ of Neogames 
Finland, located in 
the Katajanokka 
neighbourhood of 
Helsinki. £9 The 
Kiasma art museum 
in Helsinki. £9 Built 
in 1940, the Helsinki 
Olympic Stadium 
hosted the 1952 
Summer Olympics 
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hen writer William Goldman 
pronounced that nobody knows 
anything, he was talking about the 


movie industry, but it feels increasingly applicable 
to the world of videogames. When Apple 
launched its App Store, for example, no one 
projected that the company would pay revenues 
of $10 billion to developers of iOS software in 
2014. Before Palmer Luckey emerged from his 
workshop with a working Oculus Rift prototype, 
no one talked about the game industry being on 
the cusp of a virtualreality revival. And who, as 
the concept of free-to-play was being circulated 
as a business model, proposed that it would so 
quickly become not just a viable proposition for 
the mobile gaming industry but the dominant one? 

The oil tankers that are EA and its ilk, with their 
mile-wide turning circles, will always struggle to 
adapt Io the kind of change that burns through 
the game industry. In such a pacy, unpredictable 
environment, the most nimble participants are 
the ones best placed to succeed. It's one of the 
reasons why Finland has become such a powerful 
force in recent years. Rovio was one of the first 
companies to successfully unlock the potential of 
modern mobile platforms in taking gaming to a 
massmarket audience, famously earning billions in 
the process. Meanwhile, Supercell was launching 
Hay Day, Clash Of Clans and Boom Beach, a 
succession of free-to-play strategy games that have 
pulled in millions of players around the world 
only too happy to spend to help them progress 
in the company’s continually evolving worlds. 

The fire-and-forget model of publishing, by 
which games are released to live or die and 
forgotten about until the sellthrough numbers turn 
up, is clearly a dying one. The most successful 
strategy for game makers today is to create a 
revenue model that sees consumers sticking 
around. And when you depend on consumers 
sticking around, you have to give them more than 
an online discussion forum and a clutch of cash- 
grabbing DLC components at some point down 
Ihe line. It means that the relationship between 
creator and consumer is becoming closer than at 
any point in videogame history, as developers 
take on player feedback in order to continually 
shape their games for the better. Companies such 
as Supercell are leading the way. Ils Hay Day 
may be nearly three years old now, but the 
game's community is thriving, not ailing. 

Tristan Williams, a senior programmer at 
Supercell, has worked at various traditional game 
studios in the past, but his experiences at the 
creator of Clash Of Clans illustrate the positives 





Felix Nylund's Three Smiths Statue stands at the intersection 
of Aleksanterinkatu and Mannerheimintie in Helsinki 


that exist for both players and developers in this 
new era. "When | was al Splash Damage | 

worked on Enemy Territory: Quake Wars, ana | 
was always bitterly disappointed by the fact that 
we couldn't properly support our community," he 
says. “| mean, it made sense, business wise, that 


teams sizes are much smaller than 15. Keeping 
things compact is key — as is the ability to work 
without rigidly enforced hierarchal structures. 
Fortunately, these things come naturally here. 

“In Finland, organisations are generally very 
flat. We are very democratic in a way," says 
Neogames Finland's KooPee Hiltunen. "We don't 
have a king or queen, and we don't have these 
kind of burdens from big organisational structures. 
It you want, you can actually see the expresident 
of Finland having a cup of coffee in one of the 
calelerias in Helsinki. | don't know if that sort of 
thing exists anywhere else. The Finnish way of 
thinking is very pragmatic in many respects. 

We want to keep things very lean." 


Finland has just about everything a 
burgeoning game development community could 
ask for. Investment has been pouring into the 
region to allow startups such as Next Games, 
PlayRaven and Small Giant Games to flourish. 

Is reputation as a strong engineering nation 
continues to build, with streams of programmers 
emerging from ils progressive education system. It 
is home to a diverse range of veteran studios with 
sterling reputations, from Remedy to smaller-scale 
action-game specialists such as Redlynx and 
Housemarque. In Neogames Finland, it has a 
fiercely committed industry body supporting 
studios big and small; in Tekes, it has a funding 


“We try to attract new players, but it’s also about taking 
care of the players who have been playing for a long 
time, people who have invested so much of themselves” 


we got the project out there and moved on to the 
next one, but when | saw the community building, 
| wanted to keep supporting it and keep 
improving the game. So it was really exciting to 
come to Supercell, where you can put things out 
there, see what player feedback is like, and then 
respond to it. We try to attract new players, but 
it's also about taking care of the players who have 
been playing for a long time, people who have 
invested so much of themselves into the game.” 

In order to be this responsive — to be flexible 
enough to be able to evaluate feedback and, if 
required, implement changes quickly — requires 
close-knit teams built on a small scale. None of 
the development teams we visit during our time in 
Finland for this Region Specific has a head count 
beyond 15 - even in the case of Supercell, 
whose finances could support thousands. Most 


agency with an enviable track record. And 
alongside those looking to follow the success of 
Rovio and Supercell in the mobile game market, 
it has the wave-making Fingersoft alongside 
up-and-coming leams focused on VR and even 
the tricky issue of game discovery. All of the 
pieces are in place. What happens next? 
"It really feels like it's delivery time now," 
says Timo Soininen, CEO of Small Giant Games. 
^With Rovio and Supercell, and with the success 
of individual games like Hill Climb Racing, 
Finland has generated lots of revenue. II would 
be great to have a third company to join Rovio 
and Supercell on that scale — maybe a fourth?" 
Who will deliver, and in what form? We'll 
keep Goldman's words in mind by not making 
concrete predictions, but the following pages offer 
guidance into some of the leading candidates. B 
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Ten of Finland's industry leaders on changes since their 
beginnings, keeping things lean, and the road ahead 
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Neogames Finland 





s the ships ease slowly in and out of 

the harbour outside, discussion within 

Neogames' HQ is focused on a more 
energetically spirited industry, and not only 
Finland's place within it but how it is driving it 
forward. Joining us today are PlayRaven CEO 
Lasse Seppänen, director of Neogames Finland 
KooPee Hiltunen, Shark Punch COO Harri 
Manninen, Fingersoft VP of publishing Jaakko 
Kylmäoja, Neogames Finland coordinator Suvi 
Latva, Next Games head of studio Jay Ranki, 
Small Giant Games CEO Timo Soininen, 
Mindfield Games CEO Ville Kivisto, Traplight 
Games CEO Riku Rakkola, and Touko 
Tahkokallio, Boom Beach designer at Supercell. 


Finland has been producing hit games, such 

as Stardust, since the mid-’90s, but does it feel 
like the industry here has such a long history? 
Lasse Seppänen | got my first games job 16 years 
ago, and al that time I felt like | was the new guy 
on the block, but now I feel ancient [laughs]. 
There are so many new people with such great 
talent here now, and the age pyramid is very 
interesting. You have a small amount of people 
who started in the '9Os, then a lot more who 
started in the 2000s, and then the mass that has 
been added in the past four or five years. | think 
it's a good thing that we've been expanding in 
recent years — it attracts foreign talent much more 
Ihan was Ihe case in Ihe pasl. | mean, a while 
ago, if you moved here from the US, for example, 
you may have been worried about what might 
happen if you lost the job you were hired for, but 
now the games industry in Finland is so big that 
there is no such worry. There are so many options. 
KooPee Hiltunen The number of employees [in 
the Finnish videogame industry] has more than 
doubled in five years. For the first 15 years, the 
game industry here was kind of a small-scale 
business, but from 2010 onwards, the business 
has been growing dramatically. One of the 
starting points for that was obviously Angry Birds. 
Harri Manninen Access to funding and having 
capital is the thing that's changed so much. When 
we were founding Rocket Pack in 2010, we 
didn't take any angel investment, but we might've 
been able to get something like ten or 20 
thousand Euro as a seed round. Money wasn't 
really available in many cases, and that has 
completely changed in the past five years. 
Jaakko Kylmäoja When Angry Birds became a 
hit, a lot of people took notice. They realised that 
you can actually make great revenues in the game 
ndustry. When | was founding my own game 


company, in 2009, it was really difficult to get 
any kind of funding — we had to think up new 
kinds of strategy. Nowadays, though, even if 
we're not looking for investment, there's always 
somebody knocking on our door, saying: 
"Please take our money!" [Laughter.] 

Suvi Latva | think that during the past couple of 
years we've reached a position where Finland 
has become one of the hottest places to develop 
games. We've built a kind of brand. People are 
taking a lot more notice nowadays. 

Jay Ranki Just the other night at an ICDA event I 
met a guy who has a dream of creating a pub 
with a videogame theme, and because he sees 
Helsinki as such a hotbed of videogaming, he 
wants to set it up here. He feels that this is the 
place where he could have success with that sort 
of concept. That tells you a lot. Someone totally 
outside of the industry, just an avid gamer, who 
wants to start a gamethemed pub, and he 
decided that the place to do il is in Helsink 
Timo Soininen We've seen a lot of young, very 


real feeling of community, makes it much easier 

to break into it and start learning. 

TS Obviously the big change came when Apple 
opened the App Store, and then Google followed 
suit. Creating mobile games prior to that, we had 
to build something like 180 different payment 
systems around the globe. There were no payment 
systems we could use. We spent basically all of 
our money like that — we wasted it all. But then 
[consumer payment systems for mobile] became 
something you didn't even have to think about any 
more. Another change is that back in the day it 
was almost impossible as a games company to 
go with publishers — they would squeeze you to 
death — but now it seems that, with a few 
exceptions, it's important to work with publishers 
because marketing [for mobile games] is one of 
the biggest obstacles. It’s very difficult to break 
through unless you get lucky and become well 
known virally. The industry seems to go in circles, 
and it'll be interesting to see how long the big 
behemoths can really sustain the situation. What's 


“Nowadays, even if we're not looking for 
investment, there’s always somebody knocking 


on our door, saying: ‘Please take our money 


talented people who see Helsinki as a stepping 
stone in their career. They want to come here and 
work with some of the industry's best companies, 
some of the best people. It’s attracting a lot of 
up-and-coming talent, which is good for us. 
JR Getting into the game industry is very different 
nowadays. Even ten years ago, you had to be 
really stubborn — and naive, | guess — fo even try 
to break into the industry, or you could start your 
own company for no pay, and work in your 
garage until you maybe made something out of 
it. But now it's legitimately an option for a lot of 
youngsters coming from schools to get a real 
paying job and a chance to work with more 
experienced professionals who they can learn 
from. A lot of us didn't have that option. | was 
very lucky to have a good mentor early in my 
career, but many didn't. They had to basically 
invent the wheel themselves: "OK, what does it 
mean lo be o producer? What does it mean to 
be a programmer? You know how to code, but 
how do we make games? I've never even talked 
to a person who makes games." 

The fact that the community has grown bigger 
and we've still managed to keep it very close-knit 
and open, to keep the discussion flowing and a 


|^" 


the next wave? How do you break that fortress? 
JK Yeah, unfortunately it happens in every 
industry. The mobile game industry is quite young, 
but, as we've seen in movies and literature, the 
b g players eat the small ones, and unfortunately 
| think it's also going to happen in the game 
industry. The publishers are always going to get 
bigger, and it's going to be harder for small 
players to [make a mark] in the mobile game 
charts because user acquisition is getting more 
and more expensive. 


As we've been visiting studios here, one of the 
topics that keeps coming up is the desire to 
keep development teams small, even within the 
larger game companies. Why do you think this 
is such a common theme? 

JK It's a more efficient way of working, obviously. 
KH As a nation, Finland is pretty frugal in general. 
There's no overspending on anything. 

LS It's a sparsely populated country as well. We're 
used to trying to get by with the least possible 
resources of any industry, | think. But also, 
developers don't want lo carry extra baggage 

on their teams. They want to have a tight enough 
team so that they can have meaningful design » 
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discussions with the whole group, if possible. Our 
teams range in size from four to seven people, 
and everyone is involved in the design. 

Ville Kivistö It's changed a lot. Back in the day, 
you needed to have at least 50 people to make a 
PC or console game, but now you have mobile 
games, and smaller PC games, which can be self- 
publ shed, You can create them with small teams 
JK We have so many people here who were kids 
in the '80s, who made games by themselves or 
were part of the demo scene, and we know thal 
it only takes one person to make a game if you 
really want to, if you keep simple enough. So | 
think that's also one of the reasons why we know 
what it takes to make game, from the beginning to 
the end, and it doesn't always require 50 people 
to make it happen. 

Riku Rakkola | also think it's true that in Finland, 
most game companies start small. They have the 
coder and the graphic artist there, but they have 
lo wear many hats, and | think that gives the basis 
for the concept of small teams. It's like that in our 
company, at least, because we started with a 
couple of coders and one artist — we didn't have 
time for a normal management system. When you 
start like that, it can be really consuming if, for 
example, you recruit five more people - it takes 
up all of your time. So basically you have to keep 
it small to be able to manage it. Obviously | can't 
speak for all Finnish people, but | take pride in the 
fact that | can wear many hats, and that people in 
my company don't know just one thing, they can 
do many different things. 

Touko Tahkokallio | think that in keeping things 
small, it's about being agile, so if something 
changes | think we're ready for it and we can 
adapt. Also, many of the owners of the 
companies here are doers in their hearts. It means 
that if they want to create a certain game, and 
they keep their companies small and flexible, 

they just go and do it. 

JR Efficiency is obviously one of the biggest 
benefits, but there's also the ownership every 
person can have in the team. And then there is the 
history, as Riku says. The team sizes in Finland 
have always been smaller compared to other 
countries, and if you worked in a small team 
before, you may well want to do that in the future, 
so you set up a company that has that sort of 
culture. The fact that, back in the day, we couldn't 
afford big teams, and there weren't big publishers 
to be creating big teams, meant nobody ever got 
used to that way of working. Some of us have 
had the chance to experience bigger teams, and 
to see the pros and cons of those setups, and 
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chosen to go back to smaller teams because it's 
a more enjoyable and effective way of working. 


A lot of the growth here has been as a result 
of the rise in free-to-play as a revenue model, 
which means that most startups are pursuing 
that route, but not every company is doing so. 
What is the thinking behind that? 

VK For us, we saw that the mobile space is really 
crowded, and the market has existed for a while 
now, and we wanted to find something new. 
That's one of the reasons why we chose VR 
games, because that particular market is still in its 
very early stages, and it gives us the opportunity 
to be one of the first players in the market. 

JR How quickly do you think that market will 
emerge? What will it take? 

VK Well, whatever it takes, we will be there 
when it hits. 

HM For us, at Shark Punch, after we spent three 
years al Disney Interactive the key thing was just 
getting back to the grass roots of creating games 
again, and seeing what the challenges are that 
smaller developers face today. We wanted to 


walk that path, and we felt that since we hadn't 
had a lot of experience of building premium 
games for Steam, for example, we wanted to treat 
it as a kind of learning process as well. With 
[Shark Punch's debut game] The Masterplan, once 
we're fully released, we're definitely bringing it to 
other platforms as well, and the particular 
dynamics of the platform will also influence the 
business model, but it's most likely to stay 
premium. But the whole concept of premium is 
interesting now. On Steam, for example, it seems 
like there's a sale happening every two months, 
and we're seeing triple-A PC games discounted 
by 50 per cent after being on the market for only 
one or Iwo months. So I think there's a sort of race 
to the bottom in that market as well. Indie 
developers are open to sharing their experiences, 
and some of them have said that once you take 
part in a sale, and you slash the price, you can 
sell 100 times as many units as before, so it's a 
profitable way of working. But there are so many 
games being released onto the market, too. II 

will be interesting to see where it all ends up, but 
with PC games it definitely feels like most of the 


“Some of us have experienced bigger teams and 
then chosen to go back to smaller teams because 
it's a more enjoyable and effective way of working” 





revenues arrive at launch and then with sales. 

RR That seems just like a mobile app store. 

HM It feels like it. It'll also be interesting to see a 
developer or publisher that's made its name in 
premium trying one of its products with the freeto- 
play model, to see how it works. It's happened 
before — EA did it years ago with Battlefield — but 
it's going to be interesting to see how free-to-play 
evolves outside of the mobile space in the future. 
LS Everyone sees that so much money is in free 
to-play and that there's comparatively little in 
premium — even though it's a workable business 
strategy for certain companies — but videogames 
are a creative industry. At PlayRaven, we see 
[free-to-play] as a creative opportunity. That's 
what drives the talent to our company. We don't 
advertise ourselves by saying, "Hey, come and 
work here and make a million bucks." We really, 
genuinely think it's a creative opportunity. At this 
sort of scale, freeto-play games are very young — 
a couple of years old, maybe a couple of years 
more on Facebook, and that's it. Free-to-play 
games are a very young thing for designers, 

and they require a completely different mindset 





In making the migration to free-o-play, at first you 
stumble — you copy other people's games, trying 
to pick up anything that will sort of help you get 
through your first projects. But | believe that when 
you've made enough projects, you're going to 
come up with something new, something 
creatively challenging. Irs a parallel to what 
happened with television. In the beginning, I’m 

It was 
the free offering compared to the premium offering 
of movies at the cinema. As it evolved, though, 
very high-quality TV series and formats appeared. 
TT There's huge potential to tind new ways to 
make games, and game designers need to see it 
as a positive challenge. There are lots of 
nleresting angles to explore, and | think we 


sure the content on TV wasn't very exciting 


should be really focused on that. 

LS | think there are opportunities to create new 
classics. | look up to games like Civilization, and 
l'm sure there are many other brands that we all 
look up to, and there's an opportunity now to 
redetine the classics. 

JR So many people have opinions for and against 
free-to-play, and how it's ruining games or how it's 
making them better, or whatever. Yes, it's a 
fundamental change in the design, but it's 
basically a different business model, and the 
game design and everything around it needs to 
adapt to that business model. But it's not the first 
time that we've done it. When games started to 
move from arcades to home machines, the 
economy changed. In the arcade, you had to 


have something that players would put coins into 
every X minutes, otherwise it was going to get 
booted oul, ana a game that monetises better 
was going to take its place — and that thinking 
dominated game design. Then, when those same 
designers starting making games for home 
systems, they designed the same kind of games 
for a long while, until they started learning that this 
new media and business model combination gave 
opportunities for different kinds of games. Then it 
started evolving. And it's the same thing here. 
We're still very much in the infancy. We've sort 

of cracked a few ways to monetise in free-to-play, 
and we've cracked a few genres that work, but 

| believe that for lots of us it's just the tip of the 
iceberg. There are so many different kinds of 
games you can explore. Freeto-play will look very 
different in five years’ time. But obviously it's a 
very lucrative business model for developers, and 
it's a very attractive business model for consumers, 
too, because they don't buy an unknown box, 
they start playing something and only when 
they're actually invested emotionally into it, then 
they start spending money. It's a low-risk entry 
proposition for the player. 

JK Also, in terms of a longterm strategy, if you're 
going to publish lots of games — and not just your 
own games, but those of other developers, as we 
do - with treeto-play you have access to lots more 
players, which means that you can cross-promote 
your forthcoming releases more effectively. There 
have been over 350m downloads of the games 


we've published, and we have organic growth 
across all of our games that way. With premium 
games, we wouldn't have that — we wouldn't be 
in a situation where we could actually publish 
games from other developers. 

SL The changes in the software industry have been 
so significant lately. Developers have to pay so 
much attention to new business models and new 
value chains, and there's a huge amount of 
service providers to consider — you deal with 
metrics companies, for example, and all sorts of 
different specialists. There are so many different 
elements, and for us at Neogames, we've always 
been very focused on supporting companies as 
businesses, but we also need to place a lot of 
attention on the creative side. You may have a 
great business, with great user acquisition and 
marketing and everything, but if the creativity in 
your actual product is lacking, it's a problem. 

There are rules for things like user acquisition, 

but being creative isn't so straightforward. 

HM Yeoh. We are in a creative industry, but | met 
some people trom Asia at an event this summer, 
and they had a really cynical view of treeto-play. 
It was almost like an Excel exercise for these guys 
— it didn't really matter what the game was like, as 
long as the LTV [lifetime value (of a consumer]] is 
bigger than the CPA [cost per acquisition]. 

JR People who think like that are important in one 
respect, but you have to keep them far away trom 
the people who actually make the games. 

TT In most cases with game design you just have 
to follow your own heart, and what you feel works 
well. You shouldn't pay too much attention to 
anything else. 


Finland has seen lots of change in recent years, 
which is obviously a result of the fact that the 
game industry moves very quickly, with rules 
that change constantly. Do you ever find that 
frustrating, or is it always a positive thing? 

HM It's the best part. 

JR | think the constant change in the games 
industry is what makes us us. It forces you to stay 
dynamic and in a way to stay young — you look 
at people of your age in other industries and they 
seem so much older, so much more stuck in their 
ways, frozen in time. If you want to stay in the 
games business, as you grow older you have to 
renew yourself, and try to stay young. And of 
course you work with a lot of younger people, 
and they help to keep you young. 

KH In terms of rules in the games industry, | think 
sometimes we follow them, and sometimes we 
make the rules for others to follow. Bi 
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Virtual reality needs specialists. Enter a Helsinki startup made for the job 


2013 
9 
www.mindfieldgames.com 
Pollen 








Mindfield's debut game, the 
slick, sci-fi-themed Pollen, is an 
Oculus Rift title, but a traditional 
PC version will also appear 


Mindfield's offices, replete with customary wooden floors and exposed bricks, are in a converted warehouse next to the waterfront in Helsinki 


the time, and the We're learning things from other 





Ville Kivistö 

CEO and co-founder 
Olli Sinerma 
Co-founder 


nlike most Finnish game startups, 
Uses isn't focused on freedo- 

play entertainment. Instead, it's 
pinning its future on virtual reality games, 
leading with the intriguing Pollen, which is 
billed as a firstperson exploration game 
and features tremendously atmospheric 
environments. Cofounders 
and tell us more 


Why did you choose to specialise in VR 
game development, with Oculus Rift? 
Well, it's just such a big 


" ^ IPS T im any ethor rovico 
eap, compared Io any oiner device 


...board games to digital 
games. That's the sort of step it is. 


When yov first experience modern VR, it 





fun thing about VR is 
that nobody really 
KNOWS exacily whol 
is going to be its 
killer app. And it 
might be even 
something that has 
on any platform 

whatsoever because it's such a giant leap. 

Whenever | play a game using a 
traditional flatscreen, especially if it's some 
firsiperson game or a driving game, | feel 
like I’m missing something because l'm not 
using Oculus. For me, that's the thing that 
really nails it. 


What sort of challenges are you 
coming up against in the process of 
developing Pollen? 

Motion sickness is one of the biggest 
issues, of course. It's something that hasn't 
been experienced in gaming before — 
previously, when people got sick of your 
game, it didn't mean what it means now 
[laughs]. So finding the cure for motion 
sickness is the biggest thing. The game is 
fun, the story is really engaging, and the 


developers all the time. The virtual reality 
community is really great — everybody's 
helping each other a lot, so we are 
advancing at a very fast pace. Also, 
Oculus has pretty much the smartest guys 
in the gaming world, such as Michael 
Abrash and John Carmack. If anyone can 
do virtual reality, it's the guy who founded 
Id Software and created Quake [laughs]. 


How big do you think VR will be once 
it's widely available commercially? 

n len yeors, | MINK if will De nuge. 
| want to work in this area of technology 
for the rest of my life. 

It's a really interesting area to work in. 
Partly that's because the technology and 
the interface haven't been finalised, and 
even though everything will get better with 
every generation, these things won't be 
finalised for a very long time. 


Is it simply impossible to say what VR 
will be like in, say, ten years' time? 

The analogy | would use is that the 
Oculus Rift is your old black-and-white 
feature phone. If, ten years ago, someone 


asked you what your mobile phone 


EN makes quite an impression. Is it difficult ^ motion sickness needs to be killed out of it. would be like in ten years’ time, you 
to keep that momentum going, to keep I'm quite happy with how far we've probably wouldn't have described the 
feeling that excited about VR? come in solving that puzzle. We've made iPhone. And the same applies to VR. 

Well, there is new stuff coming out all ^ a lot of progress in the past six months. The future is really hard to predict. 
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FINGERSOFT 


Founded 2012 
Employees | 4 

URL www.fingersoft.net 
(publishing enquiries: 
publishingG/fingersoft.net) 
Selected 


softography Hill 


Climb Racing, | Hate Fish 


Current projects Plone! Racer 


(working title], Free Racing 
(working title), plus TBA 


Fingersoft's latest in-house 
game, / Hate Fish, was recently 
released on iOS and Android 
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Fingersoft 
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A punk outfit making big noises from the north of Finland 





Located in the north of Finland, in Oulu's Kempele, Fingersoft's HQ was originally a house. It's retained all of the best features, including a sauna 


Jaakko Kylmäoja 


Vice president, 
publishing 


tarting out with novelty camera 
S Fingersoft enjoyed steady 

success until the release of Hill Climb 
Racing, at which point it shifted into a 
different gear. With installations of its 
Android/iOS games now beyond the 
350m mark, the developer/publisher has 
a huge, and hungry, audience. VP of 
publishing Jaakko Kylmäoja tells us more. 


In such an incredibly competitive market, 
how do you think Fingersoft stands out? 
We're kind of like a punk band, fighting 
against big corporations in the game 
industry. We have a small team making 
games, and some of them might look a bit 
rough, but hopefully they're all fun, and 
they break the normal industry rules a little 
bit. For example, Hill Climb Racing doesn't 
have any interstitial ads in it, even though 
we know that if it did, we would make lots 
more money. For us, it's more important 
that the experience is good for the player. 





What do you think it is about Hill Climb 
Racing that's given it such an incredible 
amount of success? Have you analysed 
it to the nth degree to break it down? 
Not in such a formal way, but we do 
have an idea about why it's so successful. 
Originally, our early camera apps cross- 
promoted the game, which gave us the 
original downloads, but it's two years old 
now and it's still getting something like 
300,000 downloads a day, so it's about 
more than that. Performance-wise, for 
example, it was important that even the 
most low-end devices would run the game 
smoothly. There are so many cheap 
Android devices that basically don't have 
any games, but Hill Climb Racing runs 

on them, so it keeps us in the charts. Also, 
we believe in fair play. We refund every 
time we're asked to make a refund — when 
a child has been allowed to buy things 
by mistake, for example. We don't ask 
why, we just do it. In everything we do, 
we try to be as fair as possible. 


On the publishing side, how do you 

sign up development partners? 

There are two ways. First, | travel to 
conferences, attend parties and meet 
people, and | also have lots of friends who 
know that l'm around, and if they find 
game companies they pass on my contact 
information. And then our web page 


makes it clear that we publish games, 

so we also find people that way. | pass 
games to our in-house testers to ask their 
opinion, but | also want to meet the team 
— it's very important that the team is good; 
it's not just about the game. Because the 
most important part in game development 
comes after you have released the game: 
how are you going to react to feedback 
from the players? How are you going to 
update the game to keep it alive, not just 
for three months but in Hill Climb Racing's 
case two years, and it's still growing? In 
the case of SixMinute [the Dublin studio 
behind the Fingersoftpublished Pick A 
Pet], we met them in San Francisco at 
GDC 2013 and | asked John [Halloran] 
to come to our suite and have a meeting. 
We checked out the game and it looked 
great, then we came back to Europe and 
| went to visit the team in Ireland, and we 
went out and drank together in the pub. 
Then those guys came to Finland and we 
went fo a sauna and stuff, and we got to 
know each other. Our mentality is that our 
partners must be good guys. It's not about 
trying to come into the game industry just 
to benefit from the money available. At 
Fingersoft, we've all been hobbyists since 
we were kids. Games are our lives. We 
hope that the people working with us 
share that same kind of mentality, that 
same kind of enthusiasm for games. Bl 


WE PUBLISH FUN MOBILE GAMES. 


publishing@fingersoft.net 
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Small Giant Games 





Founded 2013 
Employees 10 
URL www.smallgiantgames.com 


Current project 
Oddwings Escape 





Oddwings Escape has been built 
with social features at its heart, 
as you might expect from a team 
with a Habbo Hotel background 








Former Habbo men take flight on iOS and Android 





As the name suggests, Small Giant believes in keeping things compact, its multinational team of developers currently comprised of ten people 


Timo Soininen 
CEO 


aving worked at Habbo Hotel 
H during its boom years, Timo 

Soininen knows his way around a 
successful brand. Today, he's heading up 


a new studio looking to build hits of its 
own, starting with Oddwings Escape. 


How did Small Giant get started? 

The company was founded in early 2013 
by a bunch of Habbo Hotel veterans, 
including Otto Nieminen and Markus 
Halttunen. Atter leaving Habbo, Otto 
started to put a new rock band together, 
and we were really lucky to get two of the 
best animators and graphic designers in 
this country, Tommi Vollisto and Ilkka 
Juopperi, to join the team. Our first 
prototype was built in the summer of 
2013, we got the first seed financing 
after that, and now we have a team of ten 
with solid VC financing backing us up. 
And it's a truly multinational team - 
Russian, Spanish, Hungarian, Finnish. 





The idea of the company, as the name 
suggests, is to keep the team size to an 
absolute minimum, because we think that 
small can be big and beautiful. And 
keeping things simple keeps you focused. 
It's more meaningful and fun for top, 
talented guys to have full responsibility 
and accountability for what they do. 


Is it just coincidence that your debut 
game has birds in it? 

Yeah, it is actually a complete 
coincidence. Some of our upcoming 
characters are definitely not birds, but they 
can still fly. It, for sure, has nothing to do 
with the other birdy companies of this 
country or any other. It just happened. You 
know, we didn't want to do yet another 
racing game, we wanted something that 
from a story perspective can resonate with 
a lot of users, young and old. 


Given that you're a small company, is 
everyone here free to put forth ideas 
for game concepts and so on? 

Oh, absolutely. I’ve often said that some 
people, especially people outside of the 
business, use words like 'coders' for 
certain people, but that's not what they 
are — these guys are all game developers 
and designers in their own right; they 
have all the influence over what's 
happening. | think that makes the work 


much more meaningful, rather than being 
put in a cubicle and told to code to a 
spec. That's so oldHashioned - it doesn't 
yield any good results. 


The mobile game market has never been 
more fierce, so how do you stand out? 
The only way to survive and stand out is to 
differentiate. Rather than trying doing yet 
another match-three game, or trying to 
imitate Clash Of Clans, its better to try 

to create something new. We're firm 
believers that you have to use tested and 
proven techniques and features, but blend 
them together in a new way. It's important 
to not be bounded by category 
definitions, but to really try to create new 
types of games while borrowing a little bit 
from other areas. It's about creating new 
soup from old ingredients, if you like. A 
key component for us is taking the 
animation and visual quality in these 
casual games to a completely new level 
in terms of detail. We're also focusing 
more [than other games of this type] on 
the story depth, which adds longevity to 
our games. Finally, we firmly believe that 
multiplayer and sociol features are key 

in making games even more fun and 
engaging. We build our games from the 
ground up with social and multiplayer 
features in mind, so they become an 
integral part of the experience. Bl 
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PLƏYRƏVEN 
Founded 2013 

Employees 16 

URL www. playraven.com 


Selected softography Spymaster 
Current projects 


Convoy Commander, Nano 





Spymaster attracted attention 
in the mobile strategy scene by 
incorporating an original theme 
and beautiful presentation 
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PlayRaven 


Strategic thinking is paramount to this growing Helsinki team 





Though the company is divided into two teams, the whole group shares resources, and design feedback between projects is actively encouraged 


Lasse Seppänen 
CEO and co-founder 


nce the head of the Alan Wake 
team at Remedy, and with 
experience dating back to 1998, 


Lasse Seppänen is a relatively old hand 
on the Finnish development scene, with 
countless projects under his belt. Having 
shipped Spymaster in 2013, his ambitions 
for PlayRaven are gathering steam. 


When we previously visited, you were 
about to launch your first game, 
Spymaster. How did it pan out? 

We were very worried about discovery. 
Everybody says it's so hard to be 
discovered - to get downloads you have 
to buy them; you have to have a million 
dollars in the bank just for buying users. 
But we didn't spend one cent on getting 
downloads. So discovery was fantastic, 
and we think it's because it was a one-oF 
a-kind thing: if you just see the game's icon 
and the name 'Spymaster', it already 
creates images in your head that no other 





game is doing in the App Store. So we 
got a ton of downloads and we went 
straight up the charts. During the launch 
week we were in the top ten strategy titles 
in 99 countries; we went past Clash Of 
Clans and Star Wars: Commander and so 
on — past these very big games spending 
a lot of money on user acquisition. 


In some respects, Spymaster broke a few 
rules as an iOS release - do yov think if 
the game had come out of a big studio it 
wouldn't have taken those risks? 

It's hard to generalise that way. | think it's 

a choice in those companies in terms of 
what kind of culture they're fostering and 
what kind of ideas they're encouraging. If 
you look at Pixar, it's a big company — 
especially now that it's part of Disney — but 
they have always managed to foster new 
ideas. Actually, the book Creativity, Inc is 
sort of one of our bibles here, because 
they fostered a certain culture where even 
the most junior guy can go and say fo John 
Lasseter, "| don't think this movie works," 
and not be punished for it. 


You have two games in development 
right now, but what's the strategy for 
the company in the longer term? 

We are very much inspired by several 
companies, including BioWare, Blizzard 
and maybe Rockstar, because they all 


have a distinctive flavour to their games 
that you recognise. Even in the case of 
Hearthstone, which is quite different from 
Diablo, it's still recognisable — it has this 
flavour and this quality bar, and so on. 
That's sort of our ideal future, to see the 
company grow to become big but be very 
respected and to keep innovating, even 
when we're big. Pixar is, of course, also a 
big inspiration. And also CCP, in its own 
way, because they are independent — they 
have built sort of a self-publishing model 
for EVE Online, where they're able to 
sustain it without selling the company. 

| mean, it's possible that we'd sell 
PlayRaven at some point but it's not written 
in stone — we definitely want to grow and 
we want to be a recognised player in this 
industry. This is not like a mom-and-pop 
lifestyle thing where we just like to make 
games and hang out with good guys, 
even those are important things. Creatively 
it gives so much more latitude when you 
are a company like Blizzard: people want 
to work with you, you have the resources, 
and when you have an idea you can 
pursue it with really good funding and 
good-quality talent and so on. We would 
love to get into that position, where we 
are the number one strategy games 
company in the mobile space, fo the 
extent that if you want to work on strategy 
games, you want to work with us. Bi 
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Traplight Games 


The Tampere studio dedicated to putting the power of creation into players’ hands 
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Founded 2010 
Employees 12 
URL www.traplightgames.com 


Selected softography The Hero 
Current project 
What On Earth! 





The emphasis on useability in its 


level editor makes What On Earth! 


suitable for all ages, but its tools 
are capable of constructing some 
surprisingly complex challenges 
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With past experience at Finnish game studio Universomo, the close-knit team collaborated on countless titles prior to the birth of Traplight 


Riku Rakkola 
CEO and co-founder 


Jari Paananen 
Artist and co-founder 


iku Rakkola's game-making roots lie 

in the Amiga days, but his company's 

second title, What On Earth!, feels 
every inch the modern mobile production. 
Jari Paananen joins him to tell us more 
about the thinking behind the game. 


Why did you decide to create a game 
centred on user-generated content? 

Riku Rakkola [Co-founder] Sami 
Kalliokoski and | have always had this 
passion for physics-based games, because 
of the potential they provide for emergent 
gameplay. It's super-interesting to see what 
people do with the tools you give them 

It's really appealing that you can't predict 
entirely what will happen with the 
gameplay — you just create the possibilities 
for players, and hopefully they'll create 
something magical. 


Does it feel like there's a big demand in 
the mobile market for games in which 





players make 


their own fun? 
RR | think the timing 
is pertect, really. On 
consoles, a qame 
like LitleB: gPla ne! 
E has a huge 
ouni of pla yers, 
bu ihe amount of 
potential players for 
a mobile game far Loma that of any 
console game. If the game is well 
received, you can have a huge amount of 
players creating things, and because of 
the free-to-play model there are fewer 
barriers, providing a way to get a huge 
amount of content to the community. 


What sort of challenges do you come 
against in creating this kind of game? 
Jari Paananen Design-wise, | think one of 
the difficulties we face is to keep it simple. 
With a level editor, we want to make sure 
that it's really usable so that anybody can 
pick it up and make things. My sister's kid 
is three years old, and he can create 
levels using the tools we've made. We've 
had to scrap a lot of features that we had 
in mind. We could put lots of things in 


there, but we need to keep it really simple. 


RR Adding features is really easy, but 
adding them in a way that they're still 
super-useable, that's very hard. 


How about your competition? 
RR There are editors and sandbox stuff 
where you can make different things, but 
you can't really do much with the content, 
so | think that our game is unique, in a 
way. Compared to other platforms, there's 
not very much competition on mobile. 
JP | think one of the key things we have is 
that we validate all of the content created 
for the game. You can't make a broken 
level — the game automatically ensures that 
it is possible to complete it, and then it 
Jlidates it. It helps to ensure that the 


ee levels are enjoyable. 


Do you think you'll continue down this 
path, creating UGC-driven games? 

RR That's what we aim to do. But we 

don t want to get stuck with one particular 
game genre — we don't want to get stuck 
with racing, for s We want to 


wn 


make userqeneraled-conle nt-ba sea 


james of all types. Given the amount 
of technology that goes into the server 
side and into creating a 


and so on, it bs be ds not to use 


PE ^ f 
qood edilo 


thot in the >, We see that there's a 
lot of nene hae se ps making 
hings, and even if only ten or 20 per 
cent of the userbase is creating stuff 


Ihat is potentially an enormous amount 
of new content for all of the game's 
community to benefit from. Bl 
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SHARK 
PUNCH 


Founded 2014 
Employees 7 

URL sharkpunch.com 
Selected softography 
The Masterplan 

Current projects Playtield 








Shark Punch's topdown action 
strategy game, The Masterplan, 
is available now via Early Access 
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Shark Punch 


This studio's first mission mixes classic strategy with the vibe of 1970s cinema 





Unlike many startups, Shark Punch is self-funding its first title. It's also unusual in having a base in San Francisco to complement its Helsinki HQ 


Jiri Kupiainen 
CEO 


ormed by four ex-Disney Interactive 

employees, Shark Punch is modest in 

size, with only seven employees, but 
serious in its ambition. its debut game, 
The Masterplan, has a laserlike focus on 
‘70s heist movies, but its next production, 
game discovery platform Playfield, has as 
broad a reach as could be imagined. 
CEO Jiri Kupiainen explains more. 


What are the goals of your first game? 
The Masterplan started out as a 
conversation about classic '9Os games 
we loved, and how those games might 
play if they'd been developed today. At 
some point the conversation shifted to 
classic movies, and after a few beers 
there was a strong consensus that 
something like “XCOM meets [Robert 
Redford heist movie] The Hot Rock" 
absolutely needed to exist. For us, the 
game is about total creative freedom 


Ihe ability to take creative risks, which 





ic cy > " c ^ T Ta; (Üü 
is something Ihals much easier lo do 


as a small independent team. 


How difficult is it to stand out in such 

a crowded PC game market? 

Putting on my business-guy suit, we've 
approached this as a big experiment in 
audience building. We started talking 
about the game super-early — the first time 
we could actually play the game ourselves 
was about 15 minutes before they opened 
the doors at GDC a year ago. So we do 
our best to be supertransparent about the 
development process, and try to engage 
in a dialogue with people interested in 

the game. Just today, we got a few new 
paying customers by posting on a torrent 
website about how there's not going to be 
DRM, but that we really appreciate their 
interest in the game and hope the ones 
who can afford it would actually spend the 
money and support the game's ongoing 
development. People usually respond 
really well if you treat them as individuals. 


What can you tell us about the discovery 
platform you’re working on? 

As we were trying to figure out this 
"marketing an indie game" thing, we 
realised that most of the challenges were 
shared by everyone making games. | 
guess we have a tendency to think about 


platforms — the same thing happened 


with Rocket Pack — and so we quickly 
started thinking, ‘How do we fix this for 
everyone?’ The answer - called Playfield 
— should be available to everyone by the 
lime this interview comes out. Basically, 
it's a platform that helps people who 
play games discover and connect with 
new and interesting games. For the 
developers, it's a place for building their 
audiences, and turning those audience 
into active, engaged communities. It’s 

a fun project to work on, since we're 
solving problems we have both as 


players and as developers ourselves! 


How do you think Shark Punch fits into 
the Finnish game development scene? 
Theres a lot of very interesting ‘round two’ 
companies staffed by talented people right 
now — hopefully us included. | think one of 
the biggest challenges is maintaining the 
spirit of sharing and mutual support that 
has got the Finnish industry to where it is 
today. We're doing our part in that by 
organising meetups for independent 
developers and upcoming game studios, 
where people can talk about their 
challenges with their peers confidentially. 

| guess we're going against the grain a 
little bit by not focusing on mobile free-to- 
play, but then again gaming is now such 
a huge business that l'm sure there's 


room for everyone. Bi 








SHARK 
PUNCH 


Shark Punch is an independent game development company 
founded by veterans of the Finnish games industry. We're looking 
for talented people interested in fixing game discovery and / or 
working on unique multi-platform games. 








We're based in Helsinki and San Francisco. We offer a 
competitive salary, great benefits, and the chance to nudge the 
games industry in a better direction. 


SHARKPUNCH.COM/JOBS 
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With its strategy debut due soon, Next's next move looks to TV for inspiration 





2013 
45 
www.nextgames.com 
Composs 
Point: West, The Wolking 
Dead: No Mans Land 





The company's debut release, Next Games will explore various genres. "It's dangerous to lock yourself into a certain box," says marketing chief Saara Bergstróm (pictured) 
Compass Point: West, is the first 


in a series of four related games "T i; 
: make us stand out it's in a very different context than these 


really nicely. licence deals usually are. The key 
component here is that AMC has invested 
Given your history, in Next Games, so they have a vested 





a strategy title might interest in our projects over the long term. 
be expected, but Often it's the case that licensor and 
how did you tie up licensee have only limited mutual interests, 
your deal with AMC? — but AMC's involvement in Next Games 
Early on, we makes all the difference. It affects the 
decided that we want ^ collaboration on all levels, from day-to-day 
hen we previously visited Next to work on both licensed IP and create work to high+evel communication, 
Games, the team shared one our own. That was a very clear strategic because we are truly in the same boat. 
office at the company’s HQ, but decision. We discussed what our ideal If you look at our investors, there’s both 
today it's spread over multiple floors, with thirdparty IP project would be, and we all = AMC and [movie studio] Lionsgate, and if 
a freshly installed in-house sauna facility. ended up with the same conclusion. The you look at our portfolio strategy you can 
As they prepare to launch their debut title, © Walking Dead is a TV show the whole put everything together and see what the 
and explain world loves, us included, so we decided idea here is. It gives us strength which we 
the company's progress in more detail. to go after that. Our CEO, Teemu believe will give us the opportunity to 
Huuhtanen, is very well connected within make much better licensed games, in 
What was the inspiration behind Next the entertainment industry, and he got usto much closer collaboration with the IP 
Games’ first release? sit down with AMC. We and AMC hada holders, than others can. 
Compass Point: West very similar vision about how the TV show 
started as an idea | had about destroying would translate into a mobile game, Is there a particular style that people 
oil derricks in the wild west, with these and it all really started from there. should expect from your games? 
old ‘49ers throwing dynamite at them, Well, looking at the plethora of IPs that 
making them explode, and then creating Does it slow you down considerably we could potentially work with, even from 
an interesting gameplay element with when you need to get everything within just AMC and Lionsgate, those IPs 
player-versus-player and player-versus: approved by a company such as AMC? strongly suggest certain kinds of design 
environment. In terms of genre, action No, not at all, actually. | mean, decisions and visual decisions, which 
strategy was something that seemed to obviously we need to keep close sync with makes it very hard to be the sort of 
be working really nicely on mobile, so AMC on many fronts, including where the company that focuses on only one thing. 
bringing new twists fo that, such as adding game is going, the marketing, the visuals, ^ We just want players to expect high 
the card-collecting element, would actually the game design and everything else, but ^ quality, with great production values. 
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Founded 2010 

Employees 150 

URL supercell.com 

Selected softography Hay Day, 
Clash Of Clans, Boom Beach 
Current projects [BA 





All of Supercell's games, including 
the monster that is Clash Of Clans, 
are built to last, which means 
ever-evolving feature sets 
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RECON SPEC IIS 
STUDIO PROFILE 





Supercell 


The treeto-play strategy titan is focused on its gameplay, not its revenues 





With 150 employees, Supercell may be one of the biggest studios in Finland today, but its individual game teams are kept small for a reason 


Jonas Collaros 
Senior server developer, 
Clash Of Clans 


market is hardly short of options, but 

few match up to the biggest hitters in 
the genre, which Supercell has the handy 
knack of supplying. Clash Of Clans man 
Jonas Collaros tells us how the company 
keeps its games at the top of the charts. 


Tz treeto-play mobile strategy game 


Clash Of Clans has been an incredible 
success, and spawned lots of imitators. 
What do you think is its secret sauce? 
Well, | think when people are trying to 
figure out what's the secret recipe, it's quite 
often that they look in the wrong places. 
They look very much at the values that we 
put in our billing packages and the values 
we put in the troops in the game, and 
things like that, but in reality it's not a 
numbers thing. It's hard to quantify. | would 
say a lot of the strength of the Clash Of 
Clans team comes directly from the 
Supercell culture as a whole. It's partly 
about keeping the team really small — the 





original team was just five or six people, 
and it's still only 15 people. Is been 
something we've been completely 
uncompromising about the entire time. 
Having a small team that's very 
independent and has passionate 
developers that play and care about the 
game is really the secret. It sounds a bit 
fluffy, but lots of times, when you're 
deciding what the next features of the 
game will be, and what our next release 
is going to look like, you have to have this 
sense for what feels good not only as a 
developer but also as a player. For me, it's 
mostly about the fact that we all play the 
game and care about the game - we're 
designing it from the perspective of players 
as well, and we want to enjoy the 
changes that we're making. It's very, very 
rare that we spend time in our day-to-day 
work talking about monetisation models 


s 1 7 c lil i ^ 
and retention funneis and Minas like mor. 
mean, they re very img ortant araphs, 

Í f f j 
' tthe A » ) AS ro tx 4 
Dul af the end of ine day we re focused 


on designing the game. 


Is easy to focus on the successes, but 


has it always been smooth sailing? 
No, that's pretty much the universal thing 


in the game industry — it's never always 
smooth sailing; there's always something 
you can be doing better, and there's 
almost always something that you're doing 


wrong. One thing that we've been trying 
to get better at is making the company 
more flexible in terms of getting new ideas 
out and getting new games out there. 
There's no shortage of ideas, and lots of 
prototypes come up alll the time, but very 
few of them ever make it to a beta stage. 
So a lot of discussion at the company has 
been about how we can get faster with 
this. How do we find the good ideas 
taster? How do we kill the bad ideas 
taster? How do we get people who are 
interested in the right ideas together at the 
right times? And how do we manage this 
with the live games, and the successes 
that we have at the moment? That's a very 
difticult challenge, especially for such a 
small company, and we've been 
constantly having to improve. 


Other companies with Supercell's 
revenues might well have released 
more games by now, right? 

This way of working is very much more 
geared towards making games that will 
last in the long term, games that we can 
work on for the long term. | can't see us 
working in a mode of just throwing out 
games as fast as we can just because we 
have a lot of momentum and we want to 
sort of burn through it. That's very much 
contradictory to the sort of longterm 
approach we want to take. Bi 
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JAMES LEACH 


Postcards From The Clipping Plane 


Conveniently ignoring the serious side of videogame development 


s Maximus out of Gladiator once said, 
JAY "Brothers, what we do in life... echoes 

in eternity." This is true of people 
doing boring stuff like science and war and 
medicine, but its also of true of the real 
pioneers: the heroes who make videogames. 

Nothing in popular culture ages as fast as 
games. They date with greater rapidity than 
Russell Brand. Of course, most of this is down 
to the advance of technology. Games are, 
after all, not just games, but showcases of 
computing prowess. What this means is that 
we can watch a movie from the 'ZOs and 
while we're likely to be shocked (or inspired) 
by the fashions, we're quickly going to be 
able to overlook the poor-quality film stock 
and lack of decent lighting. Weʻre also going 
to be able to relate to the story. Stories are, 
after all, timeless. And there are only seven 
variations of them, as every writer knows. For 
the record, these are: Star Wars, Avatar, Saw 
l, Saw Il, Saw Ill, Saw IV and Frozen. 

Games are, or were, written by gamers, 
though. When Aliens came out in 1986, every 
game in development at the time was 
influenced by it. | recall, although my memory 
might not be perfect, that even Super Mario 
Bros 2 featured the litle plumber in a 
mechanical loader suit burning the faces off 
Goombas. And during the early ‘90s, when 
everyone in the UK loved and quoted Harry 
Enfield, his Television Programme and his 
Chums, there were, for shame, games in 
which dialogue like, “You don’t wanna do it 
like that!” featured. Indeed, Tarantino not only 
changed the movie world, he also changed 
gaming, because we watched the movies, 
absorbed the new style and allowed it to 
leach out into the games we were making. 

Nowadays these things stand not as 
weathered monuments anchored to the living 
bedrock of the age in which they were 
crafted, but — at best — as homages to the Big 
Thing of the day. Far into the future, historians 
will gain a rare insight into our world, not just 
by seeing what was popular, but what was so 
popular it migrated across entire entertainment 





Nothing in popular culture 
ages as fast as games. They 
date with greater rapidity 
than Russell Brand 


media. At worst, we'll just look like a bunch of 
idiots slavishly copying our new favourite 
thing onto a computer the next day. 

Big games take a little longer to write 
nowadays, which is a good way of preventing 
them simply borrowing the day’s water-cooler 
subject. Also, with more people working on 
them, there are more checks to stop this. All of 
which means that there aren't a load of games 
on the brink of release that feature hilarious 
references to the "Such happy!” Doge meme. 
Or Grumpy Cat, or that ginger kid. Shiver. 

| think | hate the insertion of time-coded 
chunks of out-oFgame reality into products for 


many reasons. Obviously, it looks amateur. It 
looks needy. It also drops the player out of the 
world. A great many games are still set in very 
different realities. Sci-fi, fantasy, abstract 
planes - all sorts of places. A pop reference in 
those realms is like the Curiosity rover seeing 
a discarded burger wrapper on Mars. 

There's conceivably one place references 
could survive, though: modern combat games. 
All the gung-ho banter of the COD: Modern 
Warfaretype game is the natural home for 
chat about the outside world. Of course, by 
the time real memes, movies and tunes are 
mentioned, they'll be old hat, so the way to do 
it is to use things so in-the-past and classic that 
a few extra years won't make a difference. 
Films work up to Pulp Fiction. Music, but stop 
at Oasis. But, nope, you can't use any online 
memes and net-based stuff. It's all too soon. 

And yet it's increasingly my belief that you 
might in fact be able to reference absolutely 
anything in a modern combat game. First, 
there are things blowing up everywhere, and 
that puts a bit of chat about what's on TV into 
some sort of context. Second, as players, 
we're all aware that the army is full of tough 
people who sometimes seek to contextualise 
the world in which they live (a world where 
there are things blowing up everywhere, 
remember). They do this using things they all 
know: popular culture. And the biggest reason 
you could get away with this in a modern 
warfare game is that for quite a while now 
they have been featuring brutal and graphic 
depictions of Middle Eastern conflict. And no 
one’s batted an eyelid. Just think about that. 
Games featuring the inhabitants of the 
manifold countries east of the Mediterranean 
battling for control against the armies of the 
west. All that violence going down in-game 
and there hasn't been one news story, let 
alone anyone getting shouty about it. No, | 
reckon you could even reference Scrappy Doo 
in glowing terms in a modern combat game 
and nobody would think twice. 


James Leach is a BAFTA Award-winning freelance writer 


whose work features in games and on television and radio 
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